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REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 
1929 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING (in accordance 
with Rule XI) was held at Guildford, at the Guildhall, by kind 
invitation of the Mayor of Guildford, on Saturday, May 4th, 1929, 
at 3 p.m.; the President in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and 
adopted. 

The Accounts and Report, printed and in the hands of Members, 
were taken as read. 


Report of Council 
for the year ending December 31st, 1928. 
[HE COUNCIL OF THE SURREY ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY has great 
pleasure in presenting this its SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
together with the CasH AccouNTs and STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES for the period named. 

PUBLICATIONS.—Volume XXXVII., Part II., appeared during the 
course of the year, and Volume XXXVIII., Part I., will shortly 
appear. 

The manuscript of the book on Stained Glass in Surrey, based 
on the designs of the late Dr. A. V. Peatling, is now complete, and 
will, it is hoped, shortly be in the hands of the printers. 

MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. MUNIMENT Room.—Since the issue of 
the last Report, the Garage premises alluded to in it have been 
acquired by the Guildford Town Council. By the very generous 
gift of an anonymous benefactor the building has been converted 
into a Muniment Room, and will shortly be available for the safe 
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custody of documents. The new room above the Muniment Room 
will be utilized for the Society’s Library and also for a Reading 
and Consulting Room. The provision of this Muniment Room in 
Guildford, which will be under proper supervision, will meet the 
need for a Repository for County documents, particularly those of 
West Surrey interest. It rests with members of the Society to 
promote the deposit on loan or gift of those Muniments, which 
now so often lie safe but forgotten in the offices of Solicitors, or 
by no means safe yet equally forgotten, in private cupboards and 
lumber rooms. 
Among the presentations to the Museum and Society are the 
following :— 
Ordnance Map of Surrey 1816—Presented by Dr. Henry Curtis. 
Valuable Collection of Manuscripts chiefly relating to Richmond 
—Presented by Mrs. Challoner Smith. 

Collection of Deeds relating to Egham—Presented by Frederic 
Turner, Esq. 

Roman Burial Urn found at Starcross, Compton—Presented by 
Miss Porter. 

Small glass bottle (XVth Century)—Presented by Miss Heath. 

The Council desires to express on behalf of the Society its thanks 
to the Donors. 

EXCAVATIONS FUND.—The attention of Members is again drawn 
to the Excavations Fund inaugurated by Lord Onslow. Subscrip- 
tions are badly needed to enable further work to be carried on. 
This now stands at £30 10s. 

An exceptionally valuable Collection of Surrey Deeds is available 
for sale. It is suggested that a special effort be made to acquire 
these, and the Council seeks the approval of the Society to devote 
money from the Excavations Fund. 

EXCAVATIONS.—Permission having been cordially granted by 
Lady Lovelace for excavations to be made at Newark Priory, a 
grant was made out of the Excavations Fund, supplemented by 
generous donations secured by the exertions of Mr. Mill Stephenson 
and Capt. Pearce. Operations were undertaken under the guidance 
of Capt. Pearce. These proved successful and a full account will 
appear in the Collections. 

The Council desires to express the special thanks of the Society 
to Lady Lovelace, Capt. Pearce and Mr. Jocelyn Bray. 

INTERESTING DISCOVERIES.—Interesting discoveries have been 
made at Abbey House, Chertsey (cld Foundations and Tiles) ; at 
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Thursley Church (Saxon Windows and other features) ; at Norwood 
Farm, Effingham (a Tudor Roof); at the Bell Inn, Oxted (an old 
Room) ; at Kingston Electricity Works (animal bones in blue clay) ; 
and at Betchworth (worked flints). A full account will appear in 
the Collections. 

SURREY SURVEY.—Since the death of Mr. Albany Major in 1925 
the work of the Surrey Survey had to remain in abeyance until 
the Council was fortunate enough to receive an offer from Mr. 
Edwin Hart, F.S.A., to take up the work subject to the following 
conditions :— 

1. That a Committee shall be appointed to assist in the work. 

2. That due attention shall be called in the Society’s Annual 

Volume and other publications that a general record of 
Antiquities for the County is being made and that all com- 
munications, and particularly all notices, both of ancient 
buildings, earthworks, roads and monuments and of all 
past and future finds, should be sent to Mr. Edwin 
Hart. 

The following were appointed to act on the Committee :—Dr. 
Eric Gardner, M.B., F.S.A.; Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, I.S.0., F.S.A. ; 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, M.A., F.S.A.; Mr. Philip Johnston, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc.; Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A. 

EXCURSIONS were made to The Guildhall; Croydon; Milton 
Court ; Chert Gate House ; Wotton Church; Wotton House and 
Shere Church ; to Canterbury, and to Newark Priory to see the 
excavations. 

The Council wishes to thank all Lecturers and others who helped 
to make these meetings a success. 

An account of the Excursions appears in an Appendix to this 
Report. 

GUILDFORD DIOCESAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Council is 
pleased to report the formation of a Committee to advise as to 
alterations and reparations in Churches within the Guildford Diocese. 
Our President, Lord Onslow, is a Member of this Committee. The 
Diocesan Gazette contains an account of discoveries made at 
Thursley and Compton. 

THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY stands at present at 597. 
There have been 15 deaths and 15 resignations. Thirty-six new 
Members were elected during the year. 

Ambdng those who have died particular mention should be made 
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of Mr. J. H. Norris (Member of Council) and Mr. Uvedale Lambert, 
both of whom did excellent work for the Society. 

COUNCIL AND OFFICERS OF THE SocCIETY.—Under Rule IV the 
following Members retire and are not eligible for re-election for 12 
months :—Mr. Mill Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A.; Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, 
1.S.0., F.S.A.; Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc.; Mr. R. 
Garraway Rice, J.P., F.S.A.; Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, M.A., F.S.A. ; 
Dr. W. E. St. Lawrence Finny, J.P. 

Hon. Excursions SECRETARY.—Mr. R. E. Norton having felt 
obliged to resign, the Council was fortunate in being able to induce 
Mr. R. W. Strickland (one of our Honorary Auditors) to take on 
the office. 

Members are reminded that the Hon. Editor will be pleased to 
receive notes upon local matters of interest and original papers. 

Excursions.—After the successful visit to two London Churches 
in November, 1926, the Council decided to have a half-day meeting 
in London each winter. The Guildhall was fixed upon for the 
first of this new series, and on February 25th a large party of mem- 
bers visited the Great Hall, the Library, the Museum, the Crypt, 
and the Council Chamber, and the Court of Aldermen, under the 
guidance of Mr. G. W. Bodman, the Keeper of the Hall, Mr. J. L. 
Douthwaite, the Librarian, and their Colleagues. 

On Saturday, April 2Ist, a half-day excursion was made to 
Croydon, which was attended by a large number. The Members 
were received in the Town Hall by His Worship the Mayor, Coun- 
cillor Chamberlain, J.P. They then visited the Archiepiscopal 
Palace and the Parish Church under the guidance of Councillor J. O. 
Pelton, J.P.,and Mr. W. Berwick Sayers. Subsequently the Whit- 
gift Hospital was visited under the guidance of Mr. Clarence G. Paget. 

The Annual Excursion in the County took place on June 14th. 
Starting from Dorking, the following places were visited by a party 
of about 130 :—Milton Court (L. Rate, Esq.)—the interior of which 
was in the builder’s hands ; Chert Gate House (Mrs. Hill) ; Wotton 
Church ; Wotton House—-seen, with its gardens, by the courtesy 
of Mrs. Evelyn—and Shere Church. Mr. Arthur Bonner acted as 
Lecturer at each place, Dr. Floyer adding some remarks upon the 
interesting brickwork at Wotton House, and Mr. Mill Stephenson 
dealing with the memorials in Shere Church. Luncheon and Tea 
were taken at the Black Horse Hotel, Gomshall. 

The recent excavations at Newark Priory formed the objective 
for the fifth and final excursion of the year. For practical reasons 
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the date had to be put forward two months, to July 28th. Capt. 
C, M. H. Pearce described the work which had been done—under 
this Society’s azspices. After tea at the Talbot Hotel, Ripley, 
the party went on to Ockham Church, which was explained by 
Mr. R. N. Bloxam. There was an excellent muster. 


The Report and Accounts were duly adopted. 


The following members were elected members of Council: Sir 
William Wells, F.S.A.; Lieut.-Col. H. F. Bidder, D.S.O., F.S.A. ; 
Capt. C. M. H. Pearce; R. H. G. Leveson-Gower, Esq. ; Dr. W. S. 
Colman ; and Ernest Woods, Esq. 


A vote of thanks to the President, Council and Officers of the 
Society for their services during the past year was proposed and 
carried unanimously. 


The question of raising money for the purchase of two valuable 
Collections of Surrey Deeds was considered, and after discussion it 
was resolved that the Society should pay, out of its funds, one pound 
for every pound specially subscribed by members. 


An immediate offer of £20 from an anonymous donor, followed 
by another offer of £20 by the President and contributions from 
members present, brought the special subscriptions up to £50 and 
enabled the negotiations for the purchase of the Deeds to be put 
in hand. 


A vote of thanks to the Mayor for the use of the Guildhall and 
to Lord Onslow for presiding closed the meetings. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 
held at Guildford on Saturday, May 4th, 1929. 


Immediately before the Annual General Meeting a Special 
General Meeting (in accordance with Rule XXIII) was held in 
the Guildhall to consider a motion for the alteration of Rule IV. 
At this meeting it was resolved that Rule IV shall read as 
follows :— 


The affairs of the Society shall be conducted by a Council of 
Management to consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
a Secretary or Secretaries, an Editor and thirty Members, six of 
whom shall be co-opted by the Council. 

Six of the Members of the Council shall retire annually by rotation 
and shall not be eligible for re-election till after the lapse of one year. 

Three Members of the Council (exclusive of Secretary or Secre- 
taries) shall form a quorum. All offices shall be honorary. 

After the meeting tea was provided at Abbot’s Hospital, where 
a very interesting paper on Local History was read by Sir Henry 
Lambert, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


EXCURSIONS. 

As an account of the Excursions which took place during the 
year appears in the Report of Council printed above, it is not 
necessary to add to the description already given there; but we 
take the opportunity to record the thanks of the Society due to 
Mr. R. E. Norton and all those who assisted him for their services, 
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SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


CASTLE ARCH, GUILDFORD. 


Patron. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK. 


President. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF ONSLOW, P.C., F.S.A. 


Vice-Presidents. 


His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
The Right Hon. EARL BEATTY, P.C., G.C.B., O.M. 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF LOVELACE, D.S.O. 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF MIDLETON, K.P. 
The Right Hon. LORD FARRER, F-.S.A. 


The Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., K.C., 
LL.D., F.S.A. 


Sir H. COSMO BONSOR, Bart., D.L. 
Sir EDGAR HORNE. 
Rev. GERALD H. RENDALL, Lit.D. 
F. F. SMALLPIECE, J.P. 
Sir T. CATO WORSFOLD, Bart., LL.D., D.L., J.P. 
The Right Reverend The BISHOP OF GUILDFORD. 
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Council : 


R. L. ATKINSON, M.C., M.A. 
WALTER BACON. 

Lieut.-Col. H. F. BIDDER, D.S.O., F.S.A. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir ALFRED BINGLEY, K.C.LE., C.B.* 
W. S. COLEMAN, M.D. 

ARTHUR R. COTTON, F.S.A. 

W. E. ST. L. FINNY, M.D., J.P., F.S.A. 
The Rev. J. K. FLOYER, D.D., F.S.A.* 
ERIC GARDNER, M.B., F.S.A. 

EDWIN HART, F.S.A.* 

WILFRID HOOPER, LL.D. 

HILERY JENKINSON, M.A., F.S.A. 

P. M. JOHNSTON, F-.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Sir HENRY LAMBERT, K.C.M.G., C.B.* 
R. H. G. LEVESON-GOWER. 

H. E. MALDEN, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Captain C. M. H. PEARCE. 

R. GARRAWAY RICE, J.P., F.S.A. 

W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 

The Rev. MARK SIMMONDS. 

MILL STEPHENSON, B.A., F.S.A. 

Sir WILLIAM WELLS, F.S.A. 

ERNEST WOODS. 


* Co-opted Members. 


Trustees— 


The Right Hon. the EARL OF ONSLOW, P.C., F.S.A. 
ARTHUR BONNER, F.S.A. 


Honorary Treasurer— 


ARTHUR BONNER, F.S.A., 
38, Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 
(Telephone: Holborn 9634.) 


Honorary Secretary— 


Miss O. M. HEATH, 
Albury House, Albury, Guildford. 


Honorary Excursions Secretary— 
R. W. STRICKLAND, 
5/6, Clement’s Inn, W.C.z2. 


Honorary Editor— 
Mrs. RALPH GRENSIDE, 
Lob’s Wood, Weybridge. 
(Telephone: Weybridge 515.) 


Bankers— 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED, 
Cocks Biddulph Branch, 43, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 


Librarian and Curator— 


F. H. ELSLEY, 
Castle Arch, Guildford. 
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Honorary Local Secretaries— 


ALDERSHOT ....... ..-+.J. H. Gipson, M.D. 

BALHAM .............-.ARTHUR BONNER, F.S.A. 
BERTCHINGERY.« EpwIn Hart, F.S.A. 

F. L. RIcHARps. 

CAMBERWELL ...... .....PHILIP M. JOHNSTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


CHIDDINGFOLD .........Mrs. H. C. HALAHAN. 


CRANLEIGH ...........-Lieut.-Gen. Sir ALFRED’ BINGLEY, 
C8. 


CROYDON W. BRUCE BANNERMAN, F-.S.A. 

DORKING E. MALDEN, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
ESHER Rev. J. K. Fiovern, D.D., FSA. 
FARNHAM FALKNER, F.R.I.B.A. 
GODALMING ............ C. H. Parry, J.P. 
GUILDFORD ............Miss OLIVE M. HEATH. 
HASLEMERE ...........-. W. SWANTON. 
Sr. MAry ...Miss JOAN PARKES. 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES .W. E. St. L. Finny, M.D., J.P. 
MERTON ...............2ne Rev. J. E. JAGGER. 


The Rev. CANON LIveEtTT, F.S.A. 
WILFRID Hooper, LL.D. 

RRIGHMIOND: .A. CEcIL PIPER. 

GORBITON ....W. BACON. 

WEYBRIDGE Eric GARDNER, M.B., F.S.A. 

WIMBLEDON .......... ..Sir WILLIAM WELLS, F.S.A. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Corrected to Sept. 1, 1930. 


Copies of Rules, etc., may be had on application to the Honorary Secretary. 


Any Member intending to withdraw must signify this intention in writing before 
January Ist, otherwise he will be considered liable to pay his subscription 
for the current year. 


Itis particularly requested that speedy intimation of any change of residence, 
or errors in addresses, may be sent to the Honorary Secretary. 


The date preceding each name indicates the year in which the name first 
appears in the List of Members. 


This * denotes Life Compounders. 
This t denotes rejoined. 


1925 Apams, W. A., Lulworth, 60, Red Down Road, Coulsdon. 
1926 Addison, H. L., Barham Lodge, Weybridge. 
tg10 Alcock, Miss E., Forest View, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
1916 Allden, Samuel, Headley Lodge, Godalming. 
1924 Allen, G. H., Southbank, Mulgrave Road, Sutton. 
1904 Anderson, Rupert D., Waverley Abbey, Farnham. 
1921 Angier, E. A. V., Hayburn, Church Grove, Hampton Wick. 
1910 Apperson, G. L., 1.$.0., Wilmer Hill Avenue, Amersham, 
Bucks. 
1928 Arber-Cooke, A., 61, Pepys Road, Cottenham Park, Wimble- 
don, S.W. 20. 
1922 Armitage, Norman C., M.A., 11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C, 
1927 Armytage-Moore, C., Winterfold House, Cranleigh. 
1906 Ashcombe, The Right Hon. Lord, Denbies, Dorking. 
*1927 Asher, Mrs. W. C., Round Oak, Weybridge. 
1914 Atheneum Club, 107, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
1915 Atkinson, Mrs., Portesbery Hill, Camberley. 
1923 Atkinson, Miss Evelyn, Portesbery Hill, Camberley. 
1926 Atkinson, Miss E. M., Burwood Cottage, Hersham. 
1912 Atkinson, R. L., M.C., M.A., 1, Oakley Square, N.W. 1. 
*rg10 Attlee, Miss, Rookwood, St. Paul’s Road, Dorking. 
1929 Attwell, Miss M. E., 1, Mill Hill Road, Barnes Common, 
1928 Aukland, D., County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. XXXVli 


1929 BaBoNEAU, J. T., Normanholt, Tower Hill, Dorking. 

1922 Bacon, Walter, Waveney, Derby Road, Surbiton. 

1925 Baden-Fuller, Frank, 22, Belvedere Grove, Wimbledon S.W. 19. 

1922 Bailey, Miss E. O., Faircroft, Cobham, Surrey. 

1922 Bailey, W. O., Faircroft, Cobham, Surrey. 

*1929 Baily, Miss Agnes, The Ark, Cobham Way, East Horsley. 

1930 Baily, T. Livingstone, 34, Glebe Road, S.W. 13. 

+1930 Baker, H. Kendra, Links House, Hindhead. 
*1925 Ballantyne, Horatio, Copt Hill Court, Copt Hill Lane, Burgh 
Heath. 

1918 Bamber, Mrs., 130, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 

1929 Bamfield, Mrs. K. P., Brackenside, Peaslake, Guildford. 

1929 Bannerman, Capt. R. R. Bruce, 10, Duppas Hill Terrace, 
Croydon. 

*1898 Bannerman, W. Bruce, F.S.A., 4, The Waldrons, Croydon. 

1910 Barclay, Edwyn, 3, Hans Crescent, S.W. I. 

1923 Barclay, Lieut.-Col. R. W., J.P., D.L., Logmore, Dorking. 

1929 Bargman, D. C., Handycot, Calvert Road, Dorking. 

1926 Barling, Mrs. Ivan C., Merstham Grange, Surrey. 

1903 Barlow, C. J., Western Down, Guildown Road, Guildford. 

1912 Barnes, Sir G. S., Fox Holm, Cobham, Surrey. 

1913 Barron, A. L., Clophill, Sandy Lane, Wallington. 

1920 Barton, Capt., F. R., Roundals, Hambledon, Godalming. 

1903 Bashall, John, M.A., Downs Hill, Runfold, Farnham. 

1902 Bates, Ernest, A.R.I.B.A., Winton Croft, Purley Downs Road, 
Purley. 

1922 Bateson, Miss F., Burgate, Godalming. 

1891 Battersea Public Library, Lavender Hill, S.W. 11. 

1922 Bawtree, Harold, Brambleacres, Worcester Road, Sutton. 

1920 Bayley, Harold, Drury House, Russell Street, W.C, 2. 

1922 Beatty, The Right Hon. Earl, G.C.B., O.M., Reigate Priory, 
Reigate. 

1926 Beaver, Hugh, The Dower House, Oatlands Drive, Walton- 
on-Thames. 

1921 Beddington, Carshalton, and Wallington Archeological 
Society (Miss E. W. Madder, Hon. Sec., Westcroft Farm 
Cottage, Carshalton). 

1909 Bedwell, C. E. A., 9, Mount Adon Park, East Dulwich, 
S.E. 22. 

1926 Beeton, Sir Mayson, Highlands, Seven Hills Road, Walton-on- 
Thames. 

1926 Beeton, Lady, Highlands, Seven Hills Road, Walton-on- 
Thames. 

1926 Beeton, Stanley, Corbie Wood, St. George’s Hill, Weybridge. 
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1926 Beeton, Mrs. Stanley, Corbie Wood, St. George’s Hill, Wey- 
bridge. 
1926 Bell, Mrs. Maud C., The Cottage, Lingfield. 
*r1902 Bell, W. A. Juxon, Pendell Court, Bletchingley, Redhill. 
*1903 Berry, Frederick J., Limpsfield, Oxted, Surrey. 
1916 Bevill-Champion, Frederic George, Northcote House, Grymes 
Hill, Stapleton, New York State, U.S.A. 
1909 Bidder, Lieut.-Col. H. F., D.S.O., F.S.A., 57, Draycott Place, 
S.W. 3. 
1923 Bingley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alfred H., K.C.I.E., C.B., The 
Causey, Cranleigh. 
1919 Binney, Charles N., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Edgecombe, Walton- 
on-the-Hill. 
1915 Binney, Mrs. E. A., Denmark Road, Carshalton. 
1908 Bird, Rev. G. S., Rowledge Vicarage, Hampshire. 
1926 Bird, H., Long Acre, Cranleigh. 
1929 Blackburne, Rev. A. S. P., M.A., Stoke D’Abernon Rectory, 
Cobham. 
1925 Blacking, W. H. B., Quarry Hill Lodge, Guildford. 
1925 Bloxam, R. N., Ockham Rectory, Woking. 
1924 Bluett, G. M., M.R.C.S., Wilmer Lodge, Epsom Rd., Guildford. 
1906 Bonner, Arthur, F.S.A. (Hon. Treasurer), 38, Cursitor Street, 
E.C. 4. 
*1889 Bonsor, H. Cosmo, D.L., 38, Belgrave Square, S.W. 1. 
1920 Bosanquet, Rev. B. H., Churt Vicarage, near Farnham. 
1919 Boston Public Library, U.S.A., c/o Bernard Quaritch, 11, 
Grafton Street, W. 1. 
1909 Bouverie, Hon. Stuart Pleydell, High Barn, Godalming. 
1898 Bowyer, Percy A., 101, Grand Avenue, Worthing. 
1927 Box, Mrs. A. M., Wroxeter, Mountside, Guildford. 
1924 Box, D. E. Hazell, Wroxeter, Mountside, Guildford. 
1926 Box, Frank E., Wroxeter, Mountside, Guildford. 
1922 Boxall, Miss Hilda, Averill Lodge, Gloucester Road, Kingston 
Hill. 
1929 Boyden, Mrs. A. K., Holmwood, South Bank, Surbiton. 
1g2t Brandreth, Mrs., Heathcroft, Weybridge. 
1926 Bray, Francis Evelyn, Woodbarn Grange, Horsell, Woking. 
*1894 Bremner, A., Airlie Lodge, Surbiton. 
1923 Bremner, Mrs., Court Cottage, Warlingham. 
1910 Brighton Public Library, Brighton. 
1929 Brittain, Rev. E. R., Hersham Vicarage, Walton-on-Thames. 
*1894 Brodie, Sir Benjamin V. S., Bart., M.A., F.S.A., Brockham 
Warren, Betchworth. 
1926 Brown,G. Bridgmore, Sunnyside, Heathdene Road, Wallington. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. XXXIX 


*1894 Browne, J., Birchwood, 36, Park Hill Road, Croydon. 

1916 Bruce, Rev. J. Collingwood, St. Mary’s Rectory, Worplesdon. 
*1898 Burgess, Charles, Birch Hanger, Godalming. 

1920 Burl, D. A., Little Gables, 20, The Parade, Epsom. 

1922 Burmester, J. W. S., F.R.I.B.A., Fairholme, Sutton. 

1920 Burn, A. W., Manor Wood, Milford, Godalming. 

1902 Butler, Hubert A., Crab Hill, South Nutfield, Surrey. 

1892 Butler, Miss M., The Fishponds, Surbiton Hill. 

1921 Butler, Wm., Percy House, West End, Esher. 
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RULES OF THE 
SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


I.—The Society shall be called THE SURREY ARCHHOLOGICAL 
SocIETY. 


II.—The objects of this Society shall be— 


1. To collect and publish the best information on the Ancient 
Arts and Monuments of the County: including Prehistoric 
Antiquities ; Architecture, Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Military ; 
Sculpture ; Paintings on Walls, Wood, or Glass ; History and 
Antiquities, comprising Manors, Manorial Rights, Privileges, 
and Customs; Heraldry and Genealogy ; Costume ; Numis- 
matics ; Ceramics; Ecclesiastical History and Endowments ; 
and Charitable Foundations, Records, etc.; and all other 
matters comprised under the head of Archeology. 


2. To procure careful observations and preservation of 
antiquities discovered in the progress of works such as Rail- 
ways, Foundations of Buildings, etc. 


3. To encourage individuals or public bodies in making 
researches and excavations, and afford them suggestions and 
co-operation. 


4. To oppose and prevent, as far as may be practicable, any 
injuries with which Monuments of every description may, 
from time to time, be threatened; and to collect accurate 
drawings, plans, and descriptions thereof. 


IlI.—The Society shall consist of Members and Honorary 
Members, Individuals, Societies or Institutions. 


IV.—tThe affairs of the Society shall be conducted by a Council of 
Management to consist of a President, Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
a Secretary or Secretaries, an Editor and thirty Members, six of 
whom shall be co-opted by the Council. Six of the Members of 
the Council shall retire annually by rotation and shall not be eligible 
for re-election till after the lapse of one year. Three Members of 
the Council (exclusive of Secretary or Secretaries) shall form a 
quorum. All offices shall be honorary. 


V.—The names of candidates for Membership shall, on the 
written nomination of a Member, be submitted to the Council for 
election. 
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VI.—Each Member shall pay an Annual Subscription of Ten 
Shillings, to be due on the 1st of January in each year, in advance, 
and an Entrance Fee of Ten Shillings, or £8 in lieu thereof, as a 
composition for life. Societies and Institutions shall not be en- 
titled to pay a composition. 


VII.—The Subscriptions of Members shall entitle them to one 
copy of all publications issued by direction of the Council during 
their Membership ; and no publication shall be issued to Members 
whose Subscriptions are in arrear. Members whose subscriptions 
are upwards of two years in arrear may, after due notice, be removed 
from the List of Members. 


VIII.—All payments to be made to the Treasurer, to the account 
of the Society, at such Banking-house as the Society may direct ; 
and no cheque shall be drawn except by order of the Council; and 
every cheque shall be signed by the Treasurer on behalf of the 
Society. 

IX.—The Lord-Lieutenant of the County, all Members of the 
House of Peers residing in or who are Landed Proprietors in the 
County ; also all Members of the House of Commons representing 
the County or its Boroughs; the High Sheriff of the County for 
the time being ; the Chairman of the Surrey County Council, and such 
other persons as the Council may determine, shall be invited to 
become Vice-Presidents, if Members of the Society. 


X.—Persons eminent for their services to Archeology or Anti- 
quarian Research shall be eligible to be associated to the Society 
as Honorary Members, and be elected at a General Meeting ; and 


no person shall be nominated to this class without the sanction of 
the Council. 


XI.—An Annual General Meeting shall be held at such date, 
time and place as the Council shall appoint, to receive and consider 
the Report and Accounts of the Council on the state of the Society, 
and to elect the Officers for the ensuing twelve months. 


XII.—There shall be also such other General Meetings in each 
year for the reading of papers and other business, to be held at 
such times and places as the Council may direct. 


XIII.—The Council may at any time call a Special General 
Meeting, and they shall at all times be bound to do so on the written 
requisition of Ten Members, specifying the nature of the business 
to be transacted. Notice of the time and place of such Meeting 
shall be sent to the Members at least fourteen days previously, 
mentioning the subject to be brought forward; and no other 
subject shall be discussed at such Meeting. 
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XIV.—The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
connected with the management of the Society on such days as 
the Council shall from time to time direct. 


XV.—At every Meeting of the Society, or of the Council, the resolu- 
tions of the majority present shall be binding, and at such Meetings 
the Chairman shall have a casting vote, independently of his vote 
as a Member of the Society or of the Council, as the case may be. 


XVI.—The Council shall be empowered to appoint Local Secre- 
taries in such places in the County as may appear desirable. 


XVII.—Honorary Members and Local Secretaries shall have all 
the privileges of Members except that of voting. 


XVIII.—The whole effects and property of the Society shall be 
under the control and management of the Council, who shall be at 
liberty to purchase books, casts, or other articles, or to exchange 
or dispose of duplicates thereof. 


XIX.—The Council shall have the power of publishing such 
papers and engravings as may be deemed worthy of being printed, 
together with a Report of the Proceedings of the Society, to be 
issued in the form of an Annual Volume. 


XX.—The sum of five pounds out of the composition of each 
Life Member, and so much of the surplus of the income as the 
Council may direct (after providing for the current expenses, 
printing the Annual Volume, etc.), shall be invested in Government 
Securities, as the Council may deem most expedient ; the interest 
only to be available for current disbursements; and no portion 
shall be withdrawn without the sanction of a General Meeting. 

XXI.—Two Members shall be annually appointed to audit the 
accounts of the Society, and to report thereon at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

XXII.—No religious or political discussions shall be permitted 
at Meetings of the Society, nor topics of a similar nature admitted 
in the Society’s publications. 

XXIII.—No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society 
except at a Special General Meeting. 


XXIV.—The Trustees of the Society for all | purposes shall be 
the President and Treasurer for the time being. 
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ORDERED BY THE COUNCIL 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE LIBRARY. 


1.—The Library shall be open for the use of Members daily, with 
the exception of Sundays and the usual general holidays. 


2.—Members whose Annual Subscriptions shall not be more than 
three months in arrear may borrow out of the Library 
any number of printed volumes not exceeding three, and 
may exchange any such volumes as often as they please, 
provided they do not have more than three volumes in 
their possession at any one time. 


3.—All applications for the loan of books shall be made either 
by writing to the Librarian, Castle Arch, Guildford, who 
will leave the volumes at the Library to be called for, or 
personally to the Caretaker at the Library, to whoma 
signed receipt shall be given. 


4.—A Library Delivery Book shall be kept, in which shall be 
entered the title of every book borrowed, the name of 
the borrower, and the time of borrowing. 


5.—No book lent out of the Library shall be retained for a longer 
period than two months. 


6.—Members borrowing any book from the Library shall be 
responsible to the Society for its safety and good con- 
dition from the time of its leaving the Library to its 
return ; and in the case of loss or damage, he shall replace 
the same or make it good. 


7.—Persons not being Members of the Society may be admitted 
to the Library to consult printed books, on the intro- 
duction personal or in writing of a Member, who shall be 
responsible for the care and safety of any books so con- 
sulted by the person he introduces. 


8.—Every book taken from the shelves by a Member or person 
introduced by a Member, must be returned to the place 
from which it was removed. 
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g.—Persons not being Members of the Society may on occasion 
be allowed to borrow books of the Society, but only with 
the special permission of the Council or Library Com- 
mittee. 


10.—Folios, and such other volumes as the Council shall from time 
to time decide, may not be removed from the premises “g 
of the Society. 
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ON LOCAL HISTORY? 
BY 
SIR HENRY C. M. LAMBERT, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


DO not propose this afternoon to give you any results of 
recent research or to relate any of those interesting 
discoveries which recent digging has enabled us to make. 
Such things are duly recorded in volumes of our Surrey 
Archeological Collections. I propose on the contrary to use 
the time at our disposal, to review some of the general con- 
siderations which underlie the writing of local history. 
Local history, as I need hardly tell members of the Surrey 
Archeological Society, is a fascinating subject, perhaps the 
more so that it does not usually deal with the doings of great 
men, but with those of ordinary folk like ourselves. Although 
from time to time we come upon the traces of political con- 
flict or military action, these are for the most part occasional 
intrusions, and the real subjects of local history are the doings 
of commonplace people, and the changes in their customs and 
outlook and in their physical surroundings, in particular in 
their land and buildings. It is a fascinating subject of con- 
templation when walking across an English agricultural parish, 
of the history of which you know something, to reflect how 
the face of the land has changed. This field, which is now 
down to grass and is enclosed with quickset hedges, was, you 
perhaps know, always ploughed in the Middle Ages—it was 
part of a common field where there were no hedges. In 
Tudor times, or later, when sheep farmers made fortunes, it 
was enclosed and went down to grass. Later still, we will 
say in the days of Napoleon, perhaps when wheat touched 


1 An Address given to the Surrey Archeological Society at Guildford 
on May 4, 1929. 
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156s. a quarter (as it did in March 1801), or it may be before 
that, it was again ploughed up to grow wheat. But the 
agricultural depression of the ’eighties again caused it to go 
back to the green grass, perhaps not even to be laid down, 
but to tumble down to grass. A zealous Committee in 1917, 
it may be, insisted on its being ploughed up, but as it is a stiff 
poor clay the farmer has again laid it down to grass. What 
can reveal more of the views and habits of our ancestors 
than their buildings ? That house was built about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when the deer park, which some 
great medieval family had held, was cut up. You can still 
see where the bank and ditch ran which surrounded the park. 
The additions to the house were perhaps made a hundred 
years later, when the yeoman family which owned it had sent 
sons to London, one of whom made money in business, a 
business which was a good deal riskier than ours, but brought 
to the enterprising and fortunate large returns. Have you 
ever considered the effect on the market, say at Oporto, 
where there was a considerable English Colony in the eighteenth 
century, of a strong south-west wind blowing up Channel for 
six weeks, and what the lucky man could make who alone 
succeeded in getting his ship in? The style of the broken 
pediments or the depth of the reveal to the windows may 
make the date of the house clear enough to an architect, but 
if you know anything of the people who built and lived in the 
house, house and people will each throw a flood of light on 
the other. 

Indeed nothing is so delightful in local history as the way 
in which, working in a very limited sphere, one finds one 
fact throwing light on another. Not that it must be supposed 
for a single moment that the facts of local history are always 
easy of explanation, or that in some cases the problems are 
soluble at all. For we are always up against the particular. 
Those who supplied us with our materials, the medieval 
bailiff, the lawyer who drafted a conveyance of land, the man 
who made his will on his deathbed, as our ancestors so often 
did, or the merchant who kept his accounts, had little thought 
for the opinion of posterity, such as the political memoir 
writer, or the orator who wishes to command the applause 
of listening Senates almost invariably has. They had little 
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temptation to play to the gallery, and they were, as far as 
the local historian is concerned, wholly inconsiderate. They 
drag in whatever was useful to or interested themselves, 
with references to what was perfectly intelligible to them, 
but with no thought for the puzzles which they set, and you 
will sometimes find a document which you hail with delight 
because it suddenly gives you the key to what had long defeated 
you, but which redresses, or more than redresses, the balance 
by raising two or three new questions to which it seems to 
furnish no clue. Nevertheless, it is wonderful what the patient 
interrogation of documents will reveal. Much that is unin- 
telligible at first becomes clear after you have grown familiar 
with other documents of the same sort, and have learnt, so 
to say, the orientation of mind of writers of the same kind, 
and much is often clear to anyone who knows the actual 
place which might puzzle the most learned historian sitting 
in a distant library. 

Perhaps the greatest fascination of local history is really 
its limitation. You are always dealing with particular places 
and particular men, you are always up against the individual 
fact. It is rarely open to you to make a sweeping generaliza- 
tion—that is reserved, one is almost tempted to say, for the 
general historian who does not know the facts. It is so easy 
to generalize, and we are all continually doing so. And indeed 
it is eminently right that we should do so, provided always 
that we do not believe too firmly in our generalizations. 
We ought, of course, to treat them as the cynical Greek told 
us that we should always treat our friends, that is, as if they 
might one day become our enemies. 

The local historian should therefore always remember that 
he is moving in a world of individuals and of particular, often 
fragmentary, facts, but he may also remember that the 
evidence for those facts is for the most part from its nature 
generally less liable to distortion than the facts of general 
history. 

The other point on which local history is specially fascinating 
is its variety. I remember that when I was a boy, I some- 
times pulled out one of the huge folio volumes of Manning and 
Bray’s History of Surrey, which stood in my father’s library, 
and after reading a page or two of some manorial descent 
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concluded that it was dull, monotonous stuff. But this was 
a very superficial view. Being very close to fact it has all 
the variety of reality. Why does Thomas Cole, in 1325 hold 
one virgate at Banstead, for which he not only pays a money 
rent of 5s. 10d. but further sums of money for tallage and 
other services, and yet has to hoe and plough on certain 
occasions as well, while William le Kyng, junior, lucky man, 
holds half a virgate and pays 7s. for all services? Why 
does Martin in le Lane hold a farthingland on the hill con- 
taining 3} acres, which presumably means a virgate of 14 acres, 
while Gonnora de Dunsthudd holds a virgate in the weald 
of 60 acres? What does the steward mean in 1275 when he 
claims that 22 quarters of wheat went in sowing 90 acres of 
land? To answer the first question, you must consider the 
economic and legal aspects of the medieval manor ; to answer 
the two latter, you must know something of the history of 
agriculture. ‘‘To farm let by indenture of the Prior and 
Convent of the late church of the Blessed Mary Overey of 
Southwark under their common seal in the 16th year of 
the present King Henry VIII to hold to the same Richard 
etc. to the end and term of forty years.’’ Was this a usual 
term, and what was the policy of the Convent in dealing with 
their land on the eve of the Dissolution? The question, 
which involves the relations of Richard to the Convent and 
to the King, and their relations to the parish, cannot be 
answered without some attempt to understand the economic 
and legal position of the Monasteries, the meaning and 
trustworthiness of Henry VIII’s Valor Ecclesiasticus, and 
so on. 

““T bequeath my soul to Almighty God, our Blessed Lady 
the Virgin and to all the holy Company of Heaven and my 
body to be buried in the churchyard of the parish church,” 
says a testator of 1533. What about the new doctrines of 
the Reformation ? Anne Boleyn was already Queen of Eng- 
land. And why in the churchyard? These questions bring 
us into contact with the movement of opinion, and social 
usage. 

“‘ Gave to four passingeres Is.” is noted in a Churchwarden’s 
accounts of 1691. Who were these passengers? Evidently 
not what we call passengers. They were in fact those very 
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important people, labourers moving about in search of work, 
and the explanation brings us up against the history of the 
Poor Law. 

Items such as a carrier’s charge of 9d for “ bringing a dussin 
of wine down ” from London in 1762, or a charge for a “‘ Load 
of goods from London 15/-’’ from a farm ledger of the same 
time, inevitably raise the question how transport was effected 
when there were few or no hard roads. If you have to arrange 
to-day for carting stone or coal the first thing that you will 
consider after the distance is the nature of the road. But the 
first turnpike road made in Surrey under an Act of 1696 
was guarded by posts so that wheeled traffic should not use 
it. Why was this? Our ancestors evidently thought that 
better use could be made of a hard road than by driving down 
it, and the pedestrian of to-day who attempts to walk down 
a frequented highway, may think that there was something 
to be said for their point of view. In any case it is clear that 
the local historian must know something of the history of 
transport. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this kind almost 
indefinitely, but in brief it may be said that the best local 
historian is one who has a thorough knowledge of the social, 
economic, legal, political and ecclesiastical history of the 
country, of agriculture and of architecture, with a reasonable 
knowledge of other branches of historical inquiry, and an 
understanding of the actual conditions of his own day, since 
we cannot hope to understand the past if we cannot even 
understand the present from which we start. I need hardly 
add that such a man does not exist. 

Nevertheless, though the local historian always falls very 
far short of this ideal, he may at least claim to be one of the 
specialists, who are slowly rewriting the history of England ; 
not indeed the political history which has been much more 
fully done already, though every generation judges that afresh 
in the light of its own experience, but the history of private 
persons, who always have been, and always will be, the vast 
majority, and therefore the most important part of every 
nation. We live in hope that some day, but not in our time, 
the great man will come, some Maitland of the future, who 
will synthesize the material which is being collected. 
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I will now make some reference to tae sources of local 
history. First of all, there is the face of the country itself, 
the importance of which to anyone who would understand 
local history is paramount. The influence of geography on 
history is an accepted commonplace, but local history cannot 
be understood merely by looking at maps, though they reveal 
a great deal, or by generalizations from geology, important 
as they may be. The local historian should know his country 
by heart. He must have walked over it, ridden over it—shot 
and hunted over it if you will—above all lived in it. The 
configuration of the ground will make clear to one who knows 
it what is unintelligible in a document. Further there may 
be earthworks or burial-places to be examined—t is a thrilling 
experience to dig out of the ground when you happen to be 
making a new tennis court, a man who has been lying there 
for four or five thousand years. But above all it is necessary 
to know your country intimately because it is the most per- 
manent, the most abiding factor, which has moulded the men 
who lived on it silently but incessantly. Why do the parishes 
in the south part of Surrey run in long strips from north to 
south ? The village was put on the sand in the middle for 
obvious reasons—the chalk hills on the north were clearly 
necessary for pasture. On the south there is the Wealden 
clay, and if you have seen that clay farmed, if you know 
how, as soon as a field is left to itself, the thorns and oaks 
begin to spring up spontaneously, you realize at once what 
must have been the condition of that part of the country 
before it was cleared. These parishes when they were formed 
evidently had no southern boundaries. They ended on the 
forest, and just lengthened out as the forest was slowly brought 
under the plough till they could extend no further, because 
they met the Sussex border. As a matter of fact, this view 
does not merely fit the nature of the country, but there is 
besides certain documentary evidence, which makes it prac- 
tically certain that it is correct. But it is a view which the 
written evidence by itself does not necessarily suggest. 

The remarks which I have just made about the face of the 
country have, as a matter of fact, a very special force at the 
present time, for it is changing rapidly. The wholesale 
widening and straightening of old roads with the accompany- 
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ing destruction of the trees which have always been the 
crowning beauty and glory of the English countryside, the 
making of new roads which scar the face of the country, the 
pulling down of old buildings and the erection of masses of 
tasteless new buildings, though for that matter the result 
would not be very much better if they were all built to designs 
by Christopher Wren, in brief the urbanization of the county, 
is rapidly destroying what was characteristic and what was 
beautiful. It is a great mistake to idealize earlier generations, 
and those who know most about them will probably be least 
prone to do so, but whatever their defects it is clear that in 
one respect they were very greatly our superiors, and will 
be still more the superiors of our children, for they possessed 
an extremely beautiful country, and its beauty was in no 
mean degree their creation, as anyone can see for himself 
who looks at their parks and buildings. That beauty is now 
disappearing before our eyes like snow melting in the sun, 
and it is perfectly certain that it can never be restored, for 
even if some later generation can so order its life that the 
country may again become beautiful, that beauty will be a 
new beauty and cannot be that of a past, which though some 
fragments of it may be preserved, can never be brought back 
to life. It is probably easier for us than it will be for genera- 
tions living in a very different world ideally to reconstruct 
the past, and indeed to anyone who looks on Surrey as it is, 
and knows what it was, there is a melancholy satisfaction in 
doing so. 

And here I would like to add a word about maps, lest in 
insisting on the importance of knowing the actual face of the 
country I should in any way seem to have disparaged them. 
Maps are invaluable evidence for local history, and the Society 
some years ago endeavoured to collect information with 
regard to Surrey maps. A list of Surrey maps in the Record 
Office was accordingly published in Volume XXXIII of our 
Collections, and a further article appeared in the following 
volume, but the appeal there made for further information 
has produced no effective result. Now we have in the tithe 
maps compiled after the passing of the Act for the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes in 1836 a most valuable source of information, 
especially in respect of forgotten field names and features 
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which owing to building have disappeared. A few of these 
maps are generally available having been reproduced in parish 
histories, and a proposal was considered a few years ago to 
print and publish the others, but owing to want of funds was 
abandoned. Anyone who will help in getting these maps 
printed is doing a real service to local history. 

The main source on which the local historian must rely is 
of course, as for all other history, written documents of various 
kinds. This is not an occasion on which it would be desirable 
to attempt to enumerate the various kinds, nor indeed in the 
time at our disposal would it be possible to do much more 
than produce a dry catalogue. But something on the subject 
should be said. The documents on which the local historian 
must rely are mainly of two classes, those which belong to 
and have been preserved by the central authority, the records 
of government, and those which belong to local authorities, 
civil or ecclesiastical, or to private persons. This is, of course, 
only a very rough division, for a number of private documents 
are to be found in the Record Office and British Museum and 
some Government records have passed into private hands, 
but it will serve for the present purpose. Now both classes 
are subject to the great disadvantage that it is not easy for 
the local historian, who is hunting for somewhat special 
information which is not generally of interest to other inquirers 
to find what he wants, and the majority of his authorities 
are pretty certain not to have been printed. In the case 
of Government records a great deal of most useful work has 
been done in calendaring documents and in such cases it is 
not difficult to find what is wanted, but even at the Record 
Office there is still a huge mass of uncalendared matter, and 
when we come to documents in the hands of other authorities 
and of private persons the amount which has been indexed 
or printed can only be a small fraction of that which exists. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance to the local historian 
that he should be helped to find his way about in this mass 
of material. And here I must refer to what the Surrey County 
Council with a wise generosity and the Surrey Record Society 
are doing. They have compiled in co-operation, thanks to 
the able assistance of Miss Powell, comprehensive lists of the 
records which Parish Councils throughout Surrey actually 
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possess, and also a list of Court Rolls, while a further volume 
dealing with Municipal records is to follow. The Surrey 
Record Society has also issued a guide to the documents in 
the Record Office likely to be of service to the Surrey historian 
of which the writer, Mr. Giuseppi, modestly remarks that he 
disclaims any idea of being exhaustive, but which is never- 
theless packed with information which is invaluable to the 
inquirer. In addition to these guides the Surrey Record 
Society has issued a number of volumes dealing with the 
Chertsey Cartulary, Episcopal registers, the Surrey Musters, 
Wills, Subsidy Rolls, Court Rolls, Parish Registers, etc. Its 
work is not only of the very highest value to the Surrey his- 
torian (and even in some cases to the general historian), but 
it is truly complementary to the work of the Archeological 
Society. Neither Society indeed by itself adequately covers 
the ground, and speaking both as a member of the Council 
of the Archzological Society and as a Vice-President of the 
Record Society I wish to say how much I hope that more 
members of the Archzological Society will join the Record 
Society. They may feel assured that in supporting the Record 
Society they are rendering the very best service to Surrey 
Archeology. 

In speaking just now of the ideal local historian I outlined 
something to which it must be said that neither Dugdale 
nor Manning and Bray nor even Maitland ever attained. But 
we can, of course, be local historians with fewer attainments. 
We must besides knowing our country and having some 
general knowledge of its history be able to read a medieval 
record, and know something of the English language other 
than that which is now spoken, and of Latin and French. 
These requirements are not really as exacting as they seem. 
No one need be deterred by the difficulty of reading medieval 
writing, for, however, unintelligible it at first seems to be, the 
knack of reading can be acquired by practice, and there is 
even some satisfaction in expanding abbreviations which at 
first defeat you. NO HET AIA is not an obvious spelling of 
non habet animalia, but it is really only a telescopic form 
due to the scarcity of writing materials. As a matter of fact, 
the medieval scribes often wrote much better than their 
Tudor successors, while some of the seventeenth-century 
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hands, e.g. that employed in the Court of Chancery, are really 
difficult. Nor need it be supposed that the language is gener- 
ally difficult. The medizval scribe conscientiously declined 
the name Adam as a noun of the first declension in Latin, 
but you soon realize that Ada is not a young lady’s name, 
but the ablative of Adam, and when the scribe’s Latin gave 
out he just relapsed into English with Latin terminations, 
or sometimes without them. When he had to account for 
the cost of new guttering over the porch he wrote “ gutteram 
desuper le porche,’’ and, as a matter of fact, a knowledge of 
Latin is often less help in medieval documents than a know- 
ledge of English or French. The effect is sometimes very 
quaint, when medieval English names, or even nicknames, 
come into Latin documents, e.g. “‘ Idem Johannes Wille tenet 
unum ferthinglond quod fuit Pyghog,’’ or when among the 
witnesses to a Latin deed we find “ Willy-with-the-Feet.” 
Many of you will remember the Norman-French judgment 
in the case of a man who was indicted for a nuisance caused 
by his candle factory, which laid down that “ Le utilité del 
chose excusera le noisomeness del stink,’’ and the record of 
the prisoner “‘ Qui jecta un brickbat a le dict Justice que 
narrowly missed.’’ The local historian, although at times 
rejoiced by such things as these, must, of course, be prepared 
for much that may be dull, because it is repeated, for the 
Middle Ages, and lawyers in all ages, never had any fear of 
repetition. There is, for instance, in Court Rolls an enormous 
amount of repetition, and documents such as conveyances 
of course follow more or less fixed forms. But it would be 
a huge mistake to imagine that such documents need be dull. 
Before the law was reformed less than a century ago it was 
not possible to be sure of purchasing land in England with 
a good title except by a sort of method of exclusion, that 
is to say that it was not enough to show undisturbed possession 
even for a long period. The only safe method was to have the 
history of the property for a long way back, so that you 
could make sure that there was no one living who could dispute 
your title. Hence nearly every piece of land in this country 
must have, or had at one time, a series of deeds, which if you 
can get hold of them, will reveal its history for generations. 
Such series must exist all over the country, some of them 
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known, but some of them stowed away in boxes in the cellars 
or attics of solicitors’ offices, quite valueless now for practical 
purposes, and often entirely forgotten. From time to time 
these places are cleared out, and deeds of great value for 
historical purposes are lost, or destroyed, or get into the hands 
of dealers, though in some cases they are, we may hope, 
reverently preserved. Every member of this Society who 
can prevent the destruction of such records is doing a service 
to historical inquiry. Anybody who owns land which has 
been in the possession of his family for 100 years may be 
practically certain that he possesses such documents. When 
I first began to take interest in local history, about twenty- 
five years ago, I wrote to my solicitor to send me any old 
papers of my own which were of no practical use—anything 
I said which was, say, 100 years old. He thereupon sent 
me documents, the very existence of which was quite unknown 
to me, going back to 1466. Among others was a bundle 
which illustrates admirably the way in which the old law 
operated to preserve documents. In 1738 Hathersham in 
Nutfield was being purchased, and the solicitor drew up 
a case for counsel giving the family history of the various 
owners who had held the farm back to Elizabeth’s time, and 
asking whether the purchaser could safely purchase. Counsel 
considered carefully all other possible interests which might 
be outstanding, as well as among other things, the effect of 
a deed of 1624, before he advised that the purchase could be 
safely made. Little wonder that it was usual to stipulate— 
the quotation is from a bargain and sale of 1516—for “all 
evidences scritts and meniments which he (the vendor) now 
hath, or eny other man to his use hath, or hereafter at any 
time shall have.” If any of them were overlooked, the conse- 
quences might be serious. 

The history of the law of Real Property in England is not, 
strictly speaking, part of the sphere of the local historian, 
though he necessarily learns something of it as he travels 
back through the centuries, and could hardly get far without 
some understanding of it. But it is a most curious and inter- 
esting subject, with developments some of which would be 
entirely incredible, if they were not attested by a mass of 
incontrovertible evidence, and upon these the local historian 
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is continually stumbling. It is for instance startling to find 
less than a hundred years ago the whole paraphernalia of 
medizval litigation to recover freehold land still in common 
use, starting with the writ of disseisin in le post, itself a modifi- 
cation made by an Act of Henry III for the advantage of those 
who having been ousted from their freeholds had before had 
only the cumbrous procedure of the writ of right. The whole 
procedure was preserved, petrified, as it were, in the Common 
Recovery, which is itself the most oddly dramatic legal instru- 
ment that the ingenuity of lawyers ever devised, consisting, 
in fact, of a miniature legal action fought to a finish. 

But behind the oddness, the ingenuity, the quaint survivals 
of legal forms the local historian cannot fail as he follows 
the descent of land through a series of deeds to see other 
larger questions. Conveyance of land under the old feudal 
law was essentially a public act, Livery of seisin or feofiment 
being a symbolic transfer performed in the presence of your 
neighbours. The churchmen and lawyers gradually intro- 
duced a system of secret conveyance, so that frightened 
conservatives protested indignantly that lands might pass 
from one man to another “ on payment of a little money in 
an ale house.’’ Parliament and King Henry VIII in the 
Statute of Uses endeavoured to bolster up the old system 
of publicity, but the ingenuity of the lawyers completely 
defeated them, though the Act remained on the statute book 
till Lord Birkenhead’s recent Act swept it away. The Statute 
is, in fact, an astonishing instance of an Act on which has 
been securely grounded an elaborate system of the very kind 
which the Act was passed to render impossible. Now you 
can hardly dig into the history of any farm in Surrey without 
discovering that it has been formed by the agglomeration of 
several holdings, and it must be true of the majority of parishes 
that the number of landowners has steadily diminished since 
the Middle Ages. How far it may be asked did the ease or 
difficulty, the publicity or privacy, of the methods by which 
land was transferred effectually operate to throw land into 
the hands of a few large owners? Or how far were the com- 
plications of the law and expense of legal documents merely 
a tax falling mostly on a class, which could afford it, and did 
not in fact object to paying it ? There were plenty of obvious 
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economic causes at work which tended in the same direction, 
and we cannot here pursue the question. It is merely one 
of the innumerable avenues of inquiry which the handling 
of actual cases opens up to the local historian, one, perhaps 
we should say, of his temptations to irrelevance. For our 
present purpose the law of Real Property is chiefly important, 
because it has operated to preserve a mass of historical evidence, 
which other systems of law might not preserve. Much of 
this evidence, as I have just observed, is in peril, and it is 
the duty of all archzologists to endeavour to preserve it. 
If these remarks on the English law of Real Property have 
laid me open to the charge of wandering somewhat far from 
my subject, I can only plead that it is the very nature of 
local history to open up innumerable avenues which one is 
tempted to explore. Another avenue down which I should 
like to peep is economic history. Manorial accounts are 
extraordinarily interesting when they show not only the 
financial results of farming, but the actual farming details, 
the acreage, the exact crops grown and their yield, the number 
of sheep, cattle, pigs, horses, and lists of the dead stock as 
well as of the live stock. These accounts bring out in startling 
relief the poverty of medieval agriculture. Thus at Banstead 
in 1277 no wheat on the desmesne land yielded as much as 
a quarter to the acre, and only specially good land produced 
as much as two quarters. This is a miserable return, and 
would have been considered very poor a hundred years ago 
when five quarters were thought to be a very good crop. It 
is, of course, this sort of fact which explains the recurrence 
of famine in the Middle Ages, and also the extraordinary 
divergence of prices. For transport was difficult or even 
impossible in a country without roads to speak of, or in the 
case of an inland parish like Banstead without water com- 
munications. There was therefore strictly speaking no price 
for wheat or oats in the sense in which we habitually speak of 
the price—our price is, of course, one fixed by the competition 
of goods brought together in a market from various points— 
in the case of wheat from all over the world. But as there 
were few or no means of transport, wheat might be scarce 
and abnormally dear in one part of the country, while another 
had a cheap and plentiful supply for its own requirements. 
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Medieval averages of prices are often, therefore, it may be 
said, averages which do not really represent any actual prices. 

The same poverty appears in the live stock. In 1369 the 
fleeces weighed less than 2 lb., though modern long-wool 
sheep (Lincolns) average 8-9 lb., and have been known to 
yield 14 lb. 

Now these remarks may seem more appropriate to general 
economic history than to local history, but they may serve 
to illustrate one of the real difficulties of local history. It 
is not really difficult to read medieval MSS. or to know enough 
English Latin and French, or to possess other necessary 
general information for collecting materials for local history. 
The greatest difficulty of the local historian really is to know 
how to treat his material when he has collected it. He is 
not like the great county historians of a hundred years ago, 
the Mannings and Brays, collecting material in an almost 
virgin field. Their industry and learning excite our admira- 
tion, and one cannot sometimes but wonder how without the 
help of calendars and similar aids they ever got their material 
together. But pretty well everything was grist that came to 
their mill, and between them and the Victoria County His- 
tories there is not much left to do in the way of county histories. 
The difficulty for the local historian to-day is that dealing 
as a rule with a narrower area even than a county, itself a 
very small fraction of England, his facts, except those which 
are definitely localized like facts relating to the descent of 
a manor or connected with a particular field or building, are 
apt to be like beads on a string, and he steers a perilous course 
between the Scylla of a jejune recital of imperfectly con- 
nected facts, and the Charybdis of generalizations which 
however attractive they may be, cannot be adequately based 
on the evidence from a single parish, or it may be even a 
single county. The decisive consideration must presumably 
be the purpose of the history. The ordinary village audience 
for instance, listening to a lecture on local history, might 
reasonably expect some assistance to its imagination in the 
shape of broad historical generalizations, to which a scholar 
writing for scholars would not dream of committing himself, 
not merely because he distrusted them but also because he 
would regard them as out of place. 
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In conclusion it may be interesting to enumerate the prin- 
cipal books on Surrey history which have been published since 
the war. Of our own volumes of Collections which have 
appeared every year I need say nothing, since they are familiar 
to you. To the volumes of the Surrey Record Society I 
have already referred. Sixteen have been issued since the 
war, some of them like the volumes of taxation returns of 
great general interest, others like the volumes of Parish 
Registers of Wimbledon and Abinger of a more restricted 
interest, but all solid additions to the material at the disposal 
of the Surrey historian. The largest and most elaborate 
parish history is the late Mr. Uvedale Lambert’s great history 
of Blechingley, published in 1921, which deals with the history 
of one of our principal parishes not only with great learning 
but also with a profound knowledge of the countryside. 
At the time of his death he was engaged in writing a history 
of Godstone and Tandridge and had completed most of the 
history of Godstone. This book is being printed for private 
circulation. 

In 1925, Mr. J. G. Taylor published his attractive volume 
Our Lady of Batersey which, though Battersea is no longer 
part of Surrey, may be appropriately mentioned here. 

In 1926, Mr. Frederick Turner gave us an excellent history 
of Egham under Church and Crown, and this very year Dr. 
Williamson has given us an interesting book on the Royal 
Grammar School at Guildford. 

Among smaller works may be mentioned Old Camberwell, 
by Mr. P. M. Johnston, in 1919 ; Beddington, by Mr. Bentham, 
in 1923; and a Surrey and Sussex Border Church, by Mr. 
Hooper, in 1925; nor is this list complete. It is, however, 
sufficient to show that interest in local history is active in 
Surrey, and we may hope that it will continue to be increasingly 
so, for there is plenty of scope for further effort. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ASHTEAD, SURREY. 
Third Report (1929) 


BY 
A. W. G. LOWTHER, A.R.I.B.A. 


N writing this third, and final, report on the results achieved 
during the last of four successive years of excavation on 
Ashtead Common, I wish to express the thanks of the Com- 
mittee to all those who have helped, both financially and 
physically. It is largely due to the latter, often only too 
few in number, that the work has now been completed as 
regards those structural remains of which we can find any 
traces. In addition, a large area of the ground has been 
explored by trial holes carried down to undisturbed subsoil, 
which holes reveal a wide distribution of first-century pot- 
sherds and tile ‘‘ wasters,”’ and indicate extensive occupation 
at this early date. 

Work at the beginning of 1929 started with further digging 
round the Bath House Building in an attempt, which proved 
successful, to settle the plan and sequence of its rooms more 
definitely, and to determine its relationship to the main build- 
ing. At the same time the surrounding soil was dug over 
in search of datable material. 

Sufficiently defined traces of wall-foundation, consisting of 
about two courses of large flints in mortar, established the 
fact that the room nearest the road was divided into two 
compartments (E and F on plan) by a wall which was carried 
through on the line of the two breaks in the opposing side 
walls of Room B. As stated in the previous Report, Room 
B was originally bisected in a similar manner to the hypo- 
caust A-B in the Bath annexe to the main building. This 
discovery enables the doorways to be indicated on plan with 
some certainty, and suggests that the main entrance was not 
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directly off the road, as originally supposed, but from a lobby 
at the north end, thus affording a reason for the short section 
of gravel path which was found in this position. 

The shallow foundations adjoining the earlier furnace pit 
were traced for a further distance of 8 feet, and part of the 
return at the north corner established. It is now possible to 
affirm that this must have formed a timber-built outhouse, 
with the foundations alone constructed of tile and flint courses, 
laid without mortar. On the rough clay floor, which was 
covered by a layer of charcoal several inches thick, were 
found several iron implements, a sickle and two knives ; and 
it seems likely that this erection was used as a fuel store in 
connection with the furnaces, and also that the various tools 
were kept here. In the first season, two coins of Hadrian 
were found on the part of the floor nearest to Room C. 

Further clearance of the ground immediately south of the 
Circular Hypocaust (A) produced more first-century pottery, 
including the small flagon of unusual type (Fig. 5), but no 
more pieces of the chimney pot (S.A.C., Vol. 38, Part 1, Fig. 2), 
a considerable part of which had already been found in this 
neighbourhood. 

Next we investigated the ground between the two build- 
ings and on the west side of the road. Here a series of 
trial trenches drew a blank. The subsoil clay was struck at 
a depth of about 1 foot only, with very little débris in the 
overlying soil. Apart from fragments of pottery, an annular 
blue glass bead, of normal type, was the sole find. 


Drains and Water Supply. 


No well or other source of water-supply has been discovered. 
Recent digging in London (in connection with the rebuilding 
of the Bank of England) has produced several wooden water- 
pipes, still retaining their iron connecting bands, identical 
with those found on the north side of Room C. These pipes 
were bored in rough-hewn, rectangular oak beams measuring 
about 9 X 6 inches, bends apparently being formed by splay 
cutting their ends (as in one example of those from the Bank 
of England site, now in the London Museum). 

The drain leading down from the west gutter of the main 
building towards the Bath House must have been carried 
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past the latter in piping formed of flue tiles, of which the three 
originally found set end to end were probably a part. No 
more of these flue tiles have been found im situ, though part 
of a trench, in which they may have been set, led down to 
and joined the open ditch south of the Circular Room. It 
is possible that the different alignment of the furnace, which 
was added later, was intentionally planned to avoid inter- 
ference with this drain. 


Main Building. 

A small part still remained to be excavated at the west 
end of the corridor, and though this work was completed in 
time to be recorded on the plan in the last Report it, and 
the resulting 
finds, have still 

to be described. 
a What appears to 
be the tile-built 
base for one of 
the engaged half- 
CORRIDOR 
rn columns that are 
known to have 
been used along 
FIG. 10. this corridor, was 
found in position. 

Close to it, lying on the rough brick flooring, was a small 
bronze bell, less than } inch in diameter, and with an iron 
clapper. It has a shaped suspension loop and three grooves 
round the sides as decoration (Pl. II). Possibly it was worn 
by the cat whose footprints we found on a roof tile in a previous 
season ! 

The wall at the south end of the corridor was found to be 
nearer the centre of the building than we had imagined would 
be the case, and there was no indication that it ever ran 
otherwise in the original building. From the corridor, a 
narrow passage was found leading northwards, and with a 
4-inch step where it joined the corridor. This is the first 
indication of any point where there may have been a staircase 
leading to an upper floor. All this part was very badly 
preserved, but sufficient remained to complete this gap in 
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the plan of the final building save for the extreme west corner. 
The only find of any consequence in this area was the wide- 
mouthed store-jar (Fig. 3, No. 1) which was found below 
foundation level. This deposit is similar to that, consisting 
of an olla (with cover, and containing a 2nd brass of Domitian), 
which was found below the floor of Room 12. It appears 
to be of the same date, viz. c. A.D. 90. 

Part of the gutter in front of the corridor still remained 
to be cleared, and it was found possible to trace it almost 
up to the point where the porch caused it to make a right- 
angled turn. This was also the case on the other side of the 
porch, where part of the foundations of the porch-wall still 
remained. In the bottom of the gutter was found the large 
first-century vessel (Fig. 8)—yet another proof that the gutter 
was built with the first building on the site. In the other 
direction, this gutter was cleared through to where it met 
the end gutter in the south corner. Here, most of the tiles 
with which it had been paved were missing and the sides 
broken in, while among the débris was found another piece 
of carved sandstone, a corner of the slab previously found. 
It is now possible to form some idea of the carving (Fig. 11), 
and as all the pieces have been used as building material for 
the gutter it must be of first-century date. 

The first-period Bath annexe was finally cleared, and the 
position of the west wall of Room D established as having 
lined up with the end wall of Room C. The wall itself was 
found to have been overturned completely and its foundation 
tiles removed, apparently when this part was dismantled : 
but the exact line of the wall was quite definitely marked by 
the undisturbed clay rising higher, on the side further from 
the room, by some twelve inches. Several thousand more 
small tessere, averaging } inch cubed, and of various colours 
(mainly white), were found among the débris. There is little 
doubt that this room originally held a shallow water bath, 
and that the Bath annexe is contemporary with the separate 
Bath Building. 

The final week’s work was employed in making further 
investigation of part already excavated, but left undisturbed 
until the end for the benefit of those visiting the site. The 
herring-bone brick floor to Room 7 was cut through and a 
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trial hole sunk down to undisturbed ground with the following 
results : 

The section showed that the original floor, of which some 
4 inches of brick concrete, on a foundation of large flints, 
still remained, had been slightly lower than the later herring- 
bone floor. A thin band of the original frescoed wall plaster 
was thus found still 7 sit level with the bricks forming the 
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FIG. II—FRAGMENTS OF CARVED SANDSTONE SLAB. 


later floor. At a depth of approximately 2 feet was the thin 
“humus ’’ layer, resting on the sub-soil and containing a few 
fragments of Claudian pottery. 

Another hole was dug through the rough tessellated floor 
of Room 2. This was found to rest on layers of soil and 
débris used to level up the ground. There were no signs of 
there having been a hypocaust here, as had previously seemed 
likely from the small hypocaust next to it (Room 1). Room 1 
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still remains somewhat of a puzzle, as no furnace feeding it 
has been found, though this may lie on the line of the earlier 
ditch to the north. As there is a large oak growing here, 
too fine a tree to be cut down, excavation at this point is 
impossible. The wall between Rooms 1 and 2 is first-period 
work in its lower part, the upper part being later and of the 
same period as the wall between Rooms 2 and 3. 

In conclusion I will summarize the history of the site as it 
appears to me. 

Pre-Roman. Some occupation represented by stray frag- 
ments of coarse, gritted ware. Possibly the triangular earth- 
work, a short distance to the west, belongs to this period. 
(A section through the fosse and vallum on the side nearest 
the Villa might settle this question.) 

Claudius (A.D. 41-54). Considerable occupation. Typical 
pottery of this date found below buildings. The road probably 
made at this date. I coin. 

Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). Coin and pottery. Tile works 
begun and first-period buildings erected. Carinated founda- 
tion beaker not later than this. 

Domitian (A.D. 81-96). Urns deposited below floors, one 
containing coin of this period. 

Trajan (A.D. 98-117). Coin (from before corridor of main 
building). 

Hadrian (A.D. 117-138). Main period of industry. Most 
of the pottery of this date. Alterations to Bath Building at 
end of this period. 3 coins. 

Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). One coin (broken). 

c. A.D. 150. Buildings dismantled. 

c. A.D. 180. Main building partly rebuilt in poorer work- 
manship and materials. Floors and walls mainly of this period. 
Bath house and Bath annexe not rebuilt. Some pottery and 
small objects of this date. 

c. A.D. 200 (at latest). Site finally ceased to be occupied. 


Note on the different kinds of stone employed in the building. 


Since writing the previous reports, samples of the various 
kinds of stone have been examined at the Geological Museum, 
Jermyn Street, and one correction is necessary. The stone 
reported as being Purbeck marble is apparently Petworth 
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marble,! from the Wealden beds of Sussex: this would point 
to its having been conveyed to this site along Stane Street. 
This stone was found in two forms: (a) small tesserae among 
those in Room D of the Bath annexe, and (6) part of a slab, 
1 inch thick and polished on one face, found by the porch 
in front of the corridor. Probably a piece of the bath lining 
(in Room D) removed when this bath annexe was demolished 
and used again in the final building. 


Section drawings across building. 


1. Section on line A-A’ (folder at end). This section from 
south-west to north-east, running the length of the main build- 
ing, shows the relation between hypocausts 1 and 6. Both 
were carried down to the same level with a 4-inch flooring 
of brick concrete. The horizontal flues in Room 4 were 
probably carried through the wall between Rooms 4 and 6, 
connecting with the vertical flues in the latter; but it will 
be seen that the wall and flues were destroyed to too low a 
level to settle this definitely. 

2. Gutters. The gutters were of uniform construction all 
round the building. The roof tiles forming the bottom of the 
gutter were set lengthwise across it, and with their flanges 
bedded downwards. By being laid alternately “top to 
bottom ’’ allowance was made for the splay on these tiles 
which are wider at the top than at the bottom. Roughly 
squared blocks of chalk were largely used in the sides, bonded 
with courses of pieces of tile. 

3. Cross-section on line B-B’. This section, together with 
the detail (No. 4), shows the arrangement of the row of flue 
tiles between the piers dividing Rooms A and B, and now 
known to have been similarly formed (as a division to hypo- 
caust B) in the separate Bath House. The partial blocking 


1 An extract from the Assistant Curator’s letter reads as follows :— 
SIR,— 

I have shown the fossil-bearing rocks to the Palzontological Depart- 
ment; all the materials belong to well-defined types as follows : 

“ Firestone ’’ Upper Greensand (near Guildford). 

Kimmeridge shale (Kimmeridge). 

“Marble” (2 pieces), Wealden, similar to Petworth Marble. 

Oolitic limestone, Great Oolite, similar to Bath Oolite. 

Shelly limestone (2 pieces), probably Great Oolite. 
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of the openings to every alternate flue, by means of pieces 
of tile set in mortar, was evidently intended to lessen the 
amount of heat passing between the two parts of the hypo- 
caust. There is no suggestion that this partition was carried 
up above floor level ; the piers, probably with curtains hung 
between them, formed the only division between the two. 

The flooring shown to Rooms 12 and 13 and to the corridor 
is of broken brick 3 to 4 inches thick, and belonging to the final 
building. 

4. Section through the Bath Building on line C-C’. The 
material forming the road, approximately 1 foot thick, con- 
sists of gravel on top, smaller graded “land picked ”’ flints 
below, and large “‘ quarried’’ flints as a foundation. 

A trace of the brick concrete, underlying the flooring to 
F, was found still 7m situ, and affords support to the theory 
that the small pieces of flue tile set horizontally in the 
corners of Room B were made when the walls were built, 
as a guide for the level at which the floor was to be con- 
structed. 

It is now clear that the circular room (A) was in use as 
a hypocaust from the first ; though how it was heated, before 
the later furnace was added, remains a puzzle. Most probably, 
it had a separate furnace of which no trace exists—most of 
its wall being destroyed to within a few inches of the bottom 
of the foundation. 

The irregular hole in the end wall of B, and the break in 
the flooring, were evidently made when this hypocaust was 
filled in and solid flooring constructed. This suggests that the 
alteration was carried out owing to both furnace and hypo- 
caust tending to become flooded in periods of excessive rain, 
as they do at the present time. 

The buildings excavated have now been covered again 
with a protecting layer of soil, and there is little doubt that 
they, and the ground immediately surrounding them, have 
yielded all the archeological material that excavation can 
hope to obtain from them. Further digging is unlikely to 
be profitable in that it is improbable that it would do more 
than repeat the results already obtained. 
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COARSE WARE POTTERY 


Fig. 1. Nos. 1-7. Fragments of bowls with level, twice-grooved rims ; 
a wide, shallow girth groove near the middle of the side, just 
above the angle. Clay, hard sandy buff, showing pale grey to 
drab in parts. Internal rim diameters (approx.), 1 foot 10 inches, 
3 feet 64 inches, 4 feet 5 inches, 5 feet 6 inches. For detailed 
history of the development of this type of bowl, see May, York 
Pottery, p. 95, Pl. XXII, No. 19. Also May, Silchester, p. 194, 
Type 11. ‘It reached its widest distribution in the Flavian 
period, A.D. 69-96.”” This type is well represented in the Guildhall 
Museum from various sites in London. Cf. ‘“‘ The Roman Fort 
at Mumrills,”’ p. 538, Group (1). “ . the type survived into 
Antonine times.” 

Nos. 8-10. Pot lids or covers. No. 8, Dark grey ware, normal 
type. No. 9, Light buff ware, normal type. No. 10, Domed 
form, upper part missing. Diameter, 7 inches. Clay, smooth 
black. May, Silchester, p. 183, Type 11. ‘‘ Two fragments of 
domed covers with conical recess in centre of handle found in 
a Late Celtic refuse heap at Oare, Kent, and shown to be pre- 
Roman by associated fragments of Arretine pottery.”” The frag- 
ment figured is more probably Flavian and a survival of the 
earlier form, though it is the only lid of ‘‘ domed” type found 
at Ashtead. 


Fig. 2. Small “ ollae ” of soft dark grey ware, with white slip coating 
externally and to inside of rim, and ornamented with five rows 
of raised, applied clay dots, in rows of eight. So called “ Up- 
church ”’ ware, this form merges into the “ poppy-necked ” type as 
Nos. 15-19 (Ashtead, 1st Report, Fig. 3, No. 16). First century. 
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Fig. 3. Store vessels with plain, out-turned rims. 

No. 1. Light grey, sandy ware. Height, 7} inches. Diameters, 
neck, 5 inches; base, 2} inches; bulge, 7} inches. Found below 
floor level inside building and near another containing a coin of 
Domitian and apparently of this date. 

No. 2. The upper part of two vessels, identical in form and decora- 
tion though varying in size and material, found together in the 
filled-in furnace pit to Bath Building. The larger, dark grey 
ware ; diameter of bulge, 7} inches. The smaller, lighter grey 
ware ; diameter of bulge, 5’ inches. Groove below rim ornamented 
with a row of impressed diagonal dots. c. A.D. I00. 
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Fig. 4. Bottles. Fragments of neck of various types. 
No. 1. Reddish ware, with grey surface to inside and out. 
Nos. 2, 4 and 5. Dark 
grey ware. 
No. 3. Light grey ware. 


Several examples of Type 
No. 5 were found. 
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Fig. 5. Flagon. 


Fig. 6. 
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Flagon of ovoid form, with 
unusually small foot. Very 
similar in form, and of the 
same soft, buff clay as the 
amphora figured in 1st Report. 
Height, about 8 inches. Dia- 
meters, neck, 1} inches; bulge, 
c. 4% inches; base, 14 inches. 
Handle, vertical two- 
reeded. The wide rim, with 
down-bent lower flange, and 
deeply undercut rim, are simi- 
lar to May, Silchester, p. 145, 
Type 113, Pl. LXII. Thevery 
small size of the base is an 
unusual feature and, at pre- 
sent, without parallel. Not 
later than Claudius, A.D. 41— 
54. Lon. Ass. Co.’s Coll., King 
William House,contains flagons 
with similar rims. 


coating of soft, white slip. 


No. 1. Hard red ware. 


No. 2. Pale buff ware. 
No. 3. Reddish buff ware. 
No. 4. Red ware. 


Nos. 5 and 9. Soft red ware. 


Nos. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 and 13. Buff ware. 


No. 12. Hard red ware. 


. 7. No. 1. Small bowl, of un- 


usual form, sharply keeled, and 
decorated above angle with six 
rows of diagonal combed lines. 
Deep cordon below, forming part 
of rounded lip. Clay, dark grey. 
Height, about 3} inches; foot 
missing. Form apparently unre- 
corded from any other sites. 


Scale } 


Pieces of flagons of normal second-century types, with external 
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FIG. 6.—FLAGONS. 
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No. 2. Bell-mouthed cup, base 
missing, of coarse reddish ware ames 
with black surfacing inside and | 
out. Diameter at rim, 5 inches. | | 
Cf. May, York Pottery, Pl. XXII, 
No. 17. 

No. 3. Fragment of Incense 
Cup” of rouletted soft red ware, 
probably originally surfaced with 
white slip. Diameter at rim, a 
about 6 inches. Dated c. A.D. 
200 at earliest, it is paralleled by pence 
a fragment in the Guildhall 3 
Museum from the Old G.P.O. site 3 et 
(N. sector), 1926. Pedestal base IG. 7 
probable but missing in both cases. ns Scale } 


Fig. 


8. Large, deep jar or wide-mouthed olla, with boldly out- 
curved rim, flattish above, and bulged shoulder ; the foot slightly 
moulded, and under base hollowed ; ornamented above shoulder 
with band of diagonal lines shallow scratched on surface. Clay ; 
firm, grey, containing chalky particles. Height, 63 inches. 
Diameters, rim, 6} inches; bulge, 7% inches; base, 2} inches. 
This type, dated A.D. 50-100, was plentiful at this site, the main 
variation being in the size and the decoration used, the latter 
mainly consisting of groups of diagonal lines inclined alternately 
in different directions. 
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Fig. 9. GRAFFITI ON POTTERY AND TILE FRAGMENTS. 
On Plain “ Terra Sigillata’’ Ware 
No. 1. On Dr. form 18. 
No. 2. On base of Dr. form 38. 
No. 3. P. L.(or A.) T. On side of Dr. 33. 
On Coarse Ware, etc. 
No. 4. On grey ware olla. 
Nos. 6 and 7. On base and side of small black ware bowl. 
Nos. 8 and 9. On the sides of grey ware ollae. 
No. 5. On fragment of roof tile. 
No. 10. On fragment of 2-foot square hypocaust flooring tile. 


9N\ 4. 


FIG. 9. 


A certain make of box flue-tile, strikingly different from any- 
thing of the kind found at other sites, occurred among the 
débris of the hypocausts of both the Bath House and the Bath 
Annexe. It is fairly certain that they were used as shown 
in the above sketch. These tiles had V-shaped cuts at 
each end which, when they were placed end-to-end, formed 
diamond-shaped openings, the elliptical holes occurring 
alternately. Thus a series of openings would be formed 
exactly spacing with the vertical flues, while the tiles them- 
selves were of the same thickness as the large, 3 inches to 
3} inches thick, hypocaust flooring tiles. The latter were 
cramped together at the corners with iron cramps. In the 
sketch, part of the wall is shown as being cut away down 
to the bottom of the hypocaust, so as to show its construc- 
tion. 
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An alternative method of construction was found in the 
hypocaust to room 6, where the flues were carried down to 
the bottom of the hypocaust and had openings in alternate 
tiles of the two rows below floor level. They were also 
cramped to the walls with splayed projections formed on the 
tiles, instead of with T-shaped iron cramps as in this case. 
(See former reports.) 


FIG. 12,—SUGGESTED USE OF THE ‘‘ DOUBLE’”’ BOX-TILES. 
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BONDMEN AT REIGATE UNDER THE TUDORS. 


BY 
WILFRID HOOPER, LL.D. 


ONDAGE or villeinage as a personal status attaching to 
certain copyhold or customary tenants and their des- 
cendants whether tenants or not persisted in many English 
manors throughout the Tudor period, though on a scale that 
was rapidly dwindling, particularly during the later half of 
the 16th century. At Reigate villeinage in this personal 
sense survived among four families until the middle of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Even after their manumission there long re- 
mained certain customs reminiscent of the servile origin of 
copyhold. The reeve (prepositus) and bedell, for example, 
continued to be selected from the tenants of certain holdings 
who were liable to serve by reason of tenure. According to 
a note at the end of the Survey of 1622-3, reeve service was 
obligatory on tenants of the yardlands and half yardlands, 
and bedell service on the tenants of the farthing lands and 
cotlands. At Reigate the yardland or virgate was a large 
one extending to 60 acres; and the other lands contained 
one half, one quarter, and one eighth of that area respectively. 
Lists are appended of the names of these holdings under each 
denomination. 

Though common fields are met with in the Manor, it is clear 
that these holdings were more or less compact units and not 
widely dispersed in scattered strips, sharing in this respect 
a feature that seems to have been characteristic of the virgate 
in this part of the county.2. The names they bore were in 
many instances those of tenants or former tenants. Of the 


1In the Middle Ages the term villein was applied to tenants who 
though personally free held by villein tenure, as well as to those who 
were villeins by birth. Cf. Vinogradoff: Villainage in England, pp. 
140, 143-4. 

2 Cf. Gray, English Field System, pp. 368-9. 
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bondfolk to be mentioned presently, the surnames of three 
had become attached to the holdings which they or their 
fathers had formerly cultivated. Thus one of the yardlands 
was designated Aces, one of the half yardlands Bochings, 
and one of the cotlands Ganders.!_ By the date of the Survey, 
however, the virgate and its derivatives were no longer all 
undivided holdings, each in one occupation. In 1629, John 
Richardson junior, who had been elected reeve for the year 
in virtue of the half virgate called Combes, the name of an 
original whole virgate, was presented for collecting only half 
the quit rents, because, as he swore, his holding was limited to 
15 acres of reeveland. As he had been elected to the office, 
this excuse was not accepted, and he was ordered to collect 
the whole of the quit rents for the year with the provision 
that Thos. Skelton, the bedell, ought to join him in the next 
half year’s collection. 

The earliest surviving rolls are those of four Courts held 
in 1532. At all of these order was given to seize the bond- 
men dwelling outside the manor without licence, and to retrieve 
them and their goods. This followed common form, but as 
the names of the absentees are not given it was intended 
rather as a reminder of the lord’s rights than to be literally 
enforced. At the Court held in June of that year grant was 
made by the lords to Richard Poope (Pope) the younger, 
son and heir according to the custom of the Manor of John 
Poope deceased late of Woodhatch, of all his father’s lands 
within the Manor which the said Richard lately held by copy 
of Court roll to him and his heirs at the will of the lords. 
These lands had recently been seized into the lords’ hands 
by reason of the bondage or villeinage of the said Richard, 
as also by reason of a lease of the same for a term of years 
which he had granted contrary to the custom of the Manor. 
Immediately following this grant, Richard surrendered the 
same lands to John Skynner, senior, and Thomas Michell in 
ordinary form. The case is of interest in showing that the 
villein held by copy like the free copyhold tenant, and also 
that he fared no worse on account of his villeinage. In 
executing a lease without licence he had clearly committed 


1 There was also a farthing land called Water Ganders. 
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an act of forfeiture rendering his holding liable to seizure 
irrespective of his status. 

The next series of Rolls extant runs from 1571 to 1594, 
with a short break between 1575 and 1577. From the begin- 
ning of this period until their enfranchisement ten years later, 
the bondmen or at least those dwelling within the Manor were 
marked men. Legally the bondman with his children and 
all that he held belonged to the lord as part and parcel of the 
Manor. His land and goods were enjoyed by him only on 
sufferance. He could not move beyond the Manor without 
licence, and licence was required if his daughters wished to 
marry. The Common Law, however, leaned strongly to his 
side in accordance with the old presumption tm favorem liber- 
tatis, and numerous subtle refinements had been elaborated 
to defeat claims of villeinage. Two cases decided a few years 
earlier had forcibly illustrated the precarious nature of the 
seignorial powers. Hence constant vigilance on the part of 
the lords was necessary if they wished to preserve their rights 
and avoid troublesome disputes which might end in their 
defeat. 

At the Court Baron held 13 September 1571, the bailiff, 
Anthony Gylman, gentleman, reported that by virtue of a 
warrant directed to him he had seized Richard Ace, a bond- 
man of the lords to that Manor regardant, by his body and 
all his goods and chattels and his lands and tenements into 
the hands of the lords because of his villeinage. Thereupon 
Ace appeared and admitted his villeinage and the seizure, 
but humbly prayed that by the lords’ grace and favour he 
might regain and enjoy his chattels, lands and tenements as 
in his former estate. This was acceded to, and his goods 
and lands were re-granted to him on taking the oath of bondage. 
Ace was one of the two most substantial villeins: men whom 
it was important not to let slip. His holding, which was of 
considerable size, lay at Wiggy on the east side of the Manor ; 
and evidently these proceedings were taken by way of precau- 
tion to maintain undisputed hold upon him. 

The other was William Gander and his brother and heir, 
Richard Gander, who succeeded in turn to an extensive copy- 
hold patrimony. Their family homestead, the half virgate 
of Setbys, lay under Reigate Park in a part which, then known 
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as Combe, has in modern days come to be styled South Park. 
The holding also included portions of the half virgates, called 
Seale, Little Combes and Cecilyes at Ford, which were in the 
same neighbourhood, and a wood forming parcel of a farthing 
land called Poteryches. They were the sons of Bartholomew 
Gander who had died in 1557, leaving William the younger 
son, aninfant,ashis heir. He attained his majority in 1571, 
when he appeared in Court and acknowledged himself nativus 
de sanguine huic manerio regardant, and was admitted to his 
father’s holding by the lords’ special grace and benevolence 
on payment of a fine of £6 13s. 4d. Three years later he 
deceased when Richard his brother and heir, was admitted 
in his place paying a fine of £13 6s. 8d. and yielding for heriot 
a cow worth 26s. 8d. It is somewhat remarkable to find 
Richard and Nicholas Gander and Richard Ace frequently 
serving as members of the homage at the Courts Baron, as 
if in spite of their villein status and perhaps because of it 
they were expected to serve and were men whom the steward 
could count on to make up the panel. At one Court where 
Richard Gander appears among the homage his name actually 
occurs in the list of bondmen whose goods and chattels were 
ordered for seizure, though it does not appear that the order 
was executed so far as it concerned him, or that he had 
to undergo the same ordeal as Richard Ace a few years 
earlier. 

The names of the bondmen and their children are frequently 
set out in full during this period, and the bailiff receives 
repeated injunctions to seize such of their number as are 
dwelling without the Manor. In 1571, Richard Ace had five 
children all under age and living with him, and a brother, 
John Ace, resident in the Manor. Richard Gander, of Combe, 
was married but had no children until some years later. He 
had three sisters in the service of well-known local men. 

Another Richard Gander lived at Sidlow Mill on the con- 
fines of Horley Parish. His name appears regularly among 
those of the recalcitrant villeins living out of bounds. Prob- 
ably he was the tanner of that name, who, with others of his 


1The custom of Borough English prevailed here whereby on the 
death of a copyholder his tenement descended to his youngest son, or, 
failing him, the youngest brother. 
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trade, was in 1576 charged with using unlawful mixtures in 
the course of their tanning.! 

Three members of the Pope family were minors living at 
a distance: Robert who lived near Brighthelmston, George 
at Tadworth, Johanna, described as “a waif of the lords’’, 
at Newdigate with her mother. Robert Pope appears to have 
held land at Newdigate belonging to the Manor, for in 1577, 
Andrew Marden, the deputy bailiff, reported that he had 
seized his land there. Two years later occurred another 
example of the exercise of these arbitrary powers. Agnes 
Pulleyne, widow, had died, presumably without issue, leaving 
a few household belongings, specified as one feather bed, 
one bolster, one coverlid, 2 blankets, 3 chests, and a chair, of 
the total value of 5s. She was by birth a Gander and so a 
bondwoman, and in consequence her small stock was ordered 
to be seized to the lords’ use. 

The remaining bond family was that of Butching. William 
Butching, aged 30 in 1577, was married and living at Nutfield 
where he held 21 acres by copy of Nutfield Manor. John his 
brother also lived there for a time, but later appears to have 
moved to Nuthurst in Sussex. They paid chivage at 16 pence 
each for licence to dwell without the Manor in 1578 and the 
year following. In 1571 Joan Butching, also of Nutfield and 
possibly a sister of the foregoing, paid merchet of 5s. for 
licence to marry Richard Taster.2_ Less tractable were Richard 
Butching of Lingfield, and a weaver of this name at Withyham 
in Sussex, who consistently absented themselves without licence. 

The end came in 1581 when Charles, second Baron Howard 
of Effingham, who a few years later was to lead the fleet that 
discomfited the Armada, succeeded to his father’s moiety of 
the Manor on the death of his mother. He lost no time in 
dealing with the villeins. The other moiety of the Manor 
was owned by Henry, Earl of Derby. He, by deed dated 
18 June 1581, granted to Lord Howard “ Richard Ace and 
Richard Gander, of the parish of Reigate, William Botching, 
of the Parish of Nutfield, Nicolas Gander and John Botchinge, 
‘ villaynes and bondsmen regardant ’ belonging to the Manor 


1V.C.H., Surrey, II, 333. 
2 In 1572 Lucy, daughter of Nicholas Gander, paid merchet on her 
marriage with Thomas Pilkington of 4s. causa pauperitatis. 
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of Reigate, their issues, sons and daughters.” A second deed, 
undated but shortly subsequent, declared that Lord Howard 
seised of the other half of the Manor “ for divers good reasons 
hath manumyssed from the yoke and servytude of villeinage 
and bondage ”’ Richard Gander and his son and daughter, 
Bartholomew and Frances Gander and their sequels, “‘ and 
giveth them all goods and chettels they may now have or 
may get or obtaine.””! The Court Rolls throw further light 
on this transaction and indicate the consideration which moved 
Lord Howard to liberate this bondman. At a Court Baron 
held 6 September 1581, Richard Gander “lately a bondman 
of the lord and now manumitted by the lord of this Manor ”’, 
was admitted to hold as tenant of the Manor the lands, which 
till then had been held by him in villeinage, in the same manner 
as other tenants, who were not villeins or neifs, held their land. 
The holding is set out in detail, and the admission was accom- 
panied by a reservation to the lord of one field (campus) 
or croft of land containing 8 acres 14 roods, “‘ lying on the 
south of the pales of the lords’ park of Reigate.” At the 
same Court Gander released and quit claimed this field to 
Lord Howard. The reservation was stated to be made with 
the free will and assent of the tenant, and payment of the 
usual fine on admission was excused ; but there can be little 
doubt that the rounding off of the lord’s Park by this valuable 
accession was, in fact, the price exacted for his freedom. 
Two other manumitted bondmen—Nicholas Gander and 
Richard Ace—were admitted to their lands on the terms of 
non-servile copyholders at the same Court. Nicholas held 
the farthing land called Hutchins, with a two-acre croft part 
of Foxhills and half an acre in Nunersh which was situated 
near Trumpets Hill, west of Reigate Heath. This half acre 
is described in the Survey as “lying in common with the 
land’ of another tenant, which suggests that Nunersh was 
a common field or the remnant of one. In these cases also 
the fines for admission in their new status were pardoned, 
but this is not to say that their manumission was an act of 
1 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., XIX (N.S.), pp. 305-7. Cf. S.A.C., XX, 
p. 146. The name is given by Mr. Malden in his note on these deeds 


as Gauder, but should be Gander. It survived till recently in Gander’s 


Hatch and Gander’s Hole, and is still met with in the parish as a 
personal name. 
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philanthropy. The Queen drove a lucrative trade in the 
liberation of villeins on the royal Manors. It would have 
been very unlike the Elizabethan Courtier with this example 
before his eyes to have liberated his bondmen for nothing ; 
and probably in both cases there was pecuniary consideration 
passing to the lord which it was unnecessary to specify in 
the rolls. No representative of the Pope family is mentioned 
in these transactions. Its members were doubtless given up 
as lost by continuous residence without the Manor. 

Manumission, even at a stiff price, must have come as a 
welcome relief to men in the position of Ace and Richard 
Gander. It not only freed them and their families and 
property from a variety of more or less serious risks and 
restrictions, but rid them of the social stigma which serfdom 
involved. Their descendants a generation or two later ranked 
as gentlemen, while Richard Gander (who died in 1610) lived 
to see his daughter-in-law marry as her second husband 
Thomas Clay, described as gentleman, and probably identifiable 
with Thomas Clay who conducted the Survey of the Manor 
in 1623, for the Earl of Dorset. 

Professor Savine surmises that the bondmen who survived 
until Tudor times were either very poor or fairly prosperous ; 
the former remaining unenfranchised because they could not 
afford the price to purchase their freedom: the latter because 
it paid the lord better to enjoy the incidents and profits due 
from them.! This may account for the late survival of the 
two principal local bondmen who clearly fell within the second 
class ; though it is less easy to explain why only this small 
handful had been left over so long. But time and the law 
were on the side of the bondfolk, and the longer their manu- 
mission was delayed the more precarious became the position 
of the lords. Whatever may have been his motives, it was 
wise policy on Lord Howard’s part to set free this remnant 
at the earliest opportunity, and clear the Manor of an institu- 
tion that was fast becoming an anachronism in Elizabethan 
England. 


1 A. Savine, ‘‘ Bondmen Under the Tudors,” Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
XIX (N.S.), 235, etc. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HOLMBURY CAMP, SURREY. 
April 1930. 
BY 


S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 


SMALL local committee—consisting of Mr. C. H. 

Grinling, of Peaslake, and Dr. Parkes and Miss Joan 
Parkes of Holmbury St. Mary—having raised an excavation 
fund, I was invited to superintend digging at Holmbury 
Camp in April 1930. Four weeks’ work was entailed, three 
of digging and one of filling in. Two Peaslake men, Mansell 
and Sayers, carefully shifted a vast quantity of soil, and a 
little army of volunteer workers gave much help. To these, 
and especially to Mr. A. D. Franklin, of Worcester, who gave 
me a fortnight of his holiday, and to Mr. Handford, of Lancing 
College, I am grateful; also to Mr. Lee Steere, of Ockley, 
and Mr. Reginald Bray, of Shere, for permission to dig. 
Mr. King, of Abinger Hammer, kindly lent two useful huts ; 
and I am obliged to Mr. Robert Gurd for the drawing of the 
plans. The meaning of the word Holmbury probably is 
“hill fort’? (Old Saxon, holm = hill, and burh = fort). 
Several writers had expressed @ priori views about the date 
of Holmbury Camp, and thought it prehistoric in origin, or 
Roman, or post-Roman, or even used again as a Saxon ceme- 
tery after the struggle at the battle of Ockley (a.p. 853). 
The result of our work was to prove the first of these hypotheses, 
and to narrow down the wide prehistoric range to the La 
Téne III period of the Early Iron Age, which may be taken 
roughly to cover the years 150B.c. to A.D. 50. Camps of this 
age are apt to yield but scanty evidence, and a site overgrown 
with bracken, gorse, brambles and whortleberry certainly 
made investigation far from easy. Hence it was very cheering 
that, the first week having produced little but the rough 
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flint implements and flakes which seem to belong particularly 
to the millennium B.c., definite evidence of a Late Celtic 
occupation began to come to light, and that the indicia dis- 
closed by hard, persevering and deep digging in many 
places were particularly consistent. One discovery after 
another confirmed the La Téne III date: only one fragment 
of a blackish-grey Roman rim, and that probably of early 
date, pointed to a possible extension of the Celtic occupation 
into Roman times. 

Much of a general and interesting character might be written 
about Holmbury Camp and its neighbours on east and west— 
Anstiebury and Hascombe. Our success at Holmbury may 
encourage others to interrogate these two sites, the former 
larger, the latter smaller than Holmbury. But in the space 
available I must confine myself strictly to our digging and 
examination of the site, and it will be convenient if the parts 
of the subject are dealt with in the following order: (i) the 
earthworks as a whole; (ii) the trenches and holes dug and 
the evidence they yielded; (iii) a brief description of the 
“finds,”’ the best specimens of which will be found at the 
Guildford Museum; and (iv) Holmbury in its historical 
setting. 


(i) The Earthworks. The fosses and valla and southward 
scarps, together with the area enclosed, occupy about eight 
acres. The camp, a rough square with west, north and east 
sides each of about 220 yards, cannot be classified as strictly 
contour, promontory or hill-top camp: in its features it 
partakes of all three. It is on the top of a hill which slopes 
gently up from the foot of the Chalk Downs some 3} miles 
away northward, and then ends in a steep promontory 
sloping south. The altitude is 857 feet in the south-west, 
and 767 in the north-east corner of the enclosed area. Owing 
to the plateau the chief artificial defences are on the west 
and north sides; here two big valla and two deep ditches 
were made, though the inner vallum is now hardly visible 
on the west side. On the east side there is an apparently 
natural bank, outside and below which is now a terrace 
(about 18-20 feet wide and about 15 feet below the area) which 
was perhaps originally a fosse, with an exterior bank, now 
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mostly eroded ; outside these is the steep hillside. On the 
south side there is no trace of an inner vallum, but from the 
lip of the hill there is a scarp leading down to a terrace, 
another scarp and another terrace, and finally the steep 
descent of the hill. To south and south-west the upper 
terrace has been destroyed by quarrying, and high up there 
is a cave, with its mouth nearly blocked by loose débris, 
which might repay for clearing. The upper terrace on the 
south side is 20 feet below the lip of the hill, and the lower 
20 feet below that. These terraces also, I am inclined to 
think from certain indications, were originally fosses, of 
which the floors have been silted up and the outer banks 
eroded. Unfortunately this point could not be cleared up, 
nor indeed did it seem so vital a matter as the date of occupa- 
tion. The inner area is peculiarly divided into two levels, 
the higher to the west, the lower and altogether more snug 
to the east, the lowest-lying portion being north-east. The 
lower and comparatively level area has probably been ploughed : 
this one might infer both from the depth and the nature of 
the top soil, and from the fact that it has been and is known 
as the “ Ockley Field.” At 20 yards from the north inner 
vallum, the lower area is about 70 yards across east—west, 
the upper roo yards. Certainly the hub of the Celtic camp 
was the north-east corner where the cooking and food depart- 
ment appears to have been. In spite of the nature of the soil— 
sand of the Hythe beds of the Lower Greensand—the inhabit- 
ants had water, held no doubt by strata of clay which occur 
here and there in these hills. About 75 yards outside the 
camp on the north is a little pond on a bed of clay, which 
supplied us with water for our work. Mr. Ernest Christie, of 
Ockley, who is a skilful diviner with the twig, assures me that 
there is plenty of water in at least two strongish springs 
under the north-east area from about 15 to 18 feet down ; 
and one of the holes (see E on Plan) revealed what may have 
been a well or water hole 2,000 years ago, if it was not a purely 
natural drop in a water channel. According to Mr. Christie, 
at 8 feet deeper than the 8 feet we dug, water would have 
been found. As to entrances, there can be no doubt that 
the chief entrance was in the north-west corner: a secondary 
entrance or postern was probably at the south-east, where a 
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path now drops fairly gently down to the Weald: it served 
as a parish boundary certainly till 1869. The outer fosse on 
the north side towards the east end peters out on the steep 
eastern slope of the hill. 

It is to be regretted that recent quarrying has almost 
hopelessly blurred the devices employed for protecting the 
original north-west entrance. Much time I spent on specu- 
lating at this point, like pious AZneas revolving my mind 
this way and that. Finally, it seemed best to record the 
amount of space over which interruptions have taken place 
in the lines of outer fosse, central vallum, inner fosse and 
inner bank. All of these can to some extent be traced 
over the interrupted space. In each case I give measure- 
ments starting from the north end of the west defences 
round the bend to the point where the north defences begin 
again. (The modern raised path, which must be very close 
to the original entrance, comes in from the north-north- 
west, and then runs along what was originally the west inner 
bank.) The outer fosse is interrupted for 180 feet; the 
central vallum, which still exists for 37 feet south-west of 
the path and 40 feet north-east of it, for 100 feet (7.e. 177 feet 
in all) ; inner fosse, 167 feet ; inner vallum, about 160 feet. 
My impression is that after crossing the outer fosse, the line 
of the original entrance was a zigzag, first to the left and then 
to the right before the interior was reached. Obviously this 
would have been at a low level, and not as the modern path 
which is at the top of things. Such three-direction entrances 
are found at Yarnbury, Wilts; Hod Hill and Eggardon, 
Dorset ; Dolebury, Somerset ; Cockburn Law, and elsewhere. 
Allowing for the interruption of 167 feet at the north-west 
entrance, the periphery of the inner fosses and terraces 
measures about 840-850 yards. No tumuli are to be seen 
in the neighbourhood. 


(iil) The digging of trenches and holes. A beginning was made 
with a thoroughgoing section across the west defences, at a 
point 100 feet from the north end of the inner fosse: trench 
A (see diagram of section). This proved, what indeed one 
would have expected in sand, that the two fosses had been 
silted up to a great depth. The bottom of the inner fosse 
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was originally 14 feet 6 inches below the top of the inner 
vallum ; to-day it is 9 feet 7 inches, the difference of 4 feet 
Ir inches being accounted for by silting. The heavy stones 
on the slopes had naturally fallen first to the bottom, where 
they lay in a big, loose, wet mass. The central vallum is 
wide, about 24 yards over all from fosse to fosse, and no doubt 
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FIG. 2. DIAGRAMS OF FOSSE SECTIONS, A.A. AND B.B. ON PLAN 


was originally 2-3 feet higher. The outer (or west) fosse, 
with no artificial bank to the west of it, has silted to a depth 
of 4 feet. A trench of a length of 30 feet along the top of the 
central vallum (see Plan I), undertaken with a view of finding 
post-holes for a stockade, failed to find them, but produced 
worked flints and a sherd of La Téne III pottery, found to- 
gether r foot 6 inches down: their association is important. 
The nearly level bottom of the piling of the central vallum was 
2 feet 9 inches down at the centre. (It is probable that the 
two fosses and intermediate vallum were made in what was 
originally a natural dip (north to south) 110 feet across, like 
several others existing on the hill top.) On this level were 
found several scraps of charcoal, six worked flints, and two 
clean fragments of what appeared to be worked chert. It 
seems obvious that, before the earthworks were made, flint 
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flakes and implements were lying on the original surface : 
some, the majority, were completely covered by the central 
vallum, and others, found at various levels both in fosses and 
valla, were thrown up or down as chance dictated. A few 
were only 15 inches down from the top of the central vallum. 
These flints were prior to the camp: other flints found con- 
sistently in the north-east area in association with La Téne III 
pottery, food bones and querns, were contemporary with its 
occupation. (The clean condition of certain pieces of chert, 
remains of what appear to be worked cores, and a few flakes, 
suggest that chert may have been worked here as well as 
ordinary flints, and this is natural, as it is available near at 
hand, whereas the nearest supply of flints is over 3 miles away.) 
A trench D dug just south of A was unproductive. The 
measurements of section B are partly conjectural. A series 
of big holes about 5 feet square were dug at intervals all along 
the north fosse. About half-way along it, and at a point 
corresponding to the natural bank which divides the camp 
into two parts, the fosse slopes steeply down to the east. 
Just below this slope three holes, subsequently joined up by 
cutting through the intervening ground, were dug to the 
original fosse floor at 4 feet 6 inches. On the south side of 
one, resting on the slope at 3 feet 10 inches down, was found 
part of a rim and one handle of a big red pot of flint-gritted 
ware (all the pottery hereafter described is of the La Téne 
III period). Except that the handle is attached to the rim, it 
resembles the so-called “‘ Purbeck handles,’’ that is handles 
found largely in the Purbeck Hills. Its horizontal perforation 
is only } inch in diameter, and not meant to admit a finger, 
but a chain for suspension over a fire. Right at the bottom 
of the fosse, whither their weight had naturally taken them 
when thrown out over the north vallum, was a mass of broken 
quern stones of beehive type. They were discarded after 
being broken, nearly all at the weakest parts, that is, at the 
round pivot holes and at the rectangular (not oval, as at 
Glastonbury) sockets for the handles in the upper stones. 
The shape of a whole quern is roughly conical and about 
12 inches high. The grinding face of the nether stone has a 
diameter of about 10 to 11 inches. The pivot of course must 
have been of iron, but not the smallest scrap of iron of any 
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PLATE I 


VIEW OF SECTION A THROUGH FOSSE, 
VALLUM AND FOSSE (LOOKING EF.) 
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PLATE II 


GROUP OF QUERN STONES, ONE WITH RECTANGULAR HANDLE 
GROOVE 
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kind of implement was found, and was not likely to be found 
in this sandy soil. (Within a year, in my work in three 
Early-Iron-Age camps on sand, I have found no iron relic 
whatever, but only iron slag at Saxonbury and Castle Hill, 
Tonbridge. I wonder whether other excavators have recovered 
iron from sandstone sites as freely as from chalk and clay 
sites.) There was much ado in trying to fit together the 
numerous parts of these querns, but only in a few cases with 
any success. At least twenty querns were represented by 
the fragments found, some big, some small. They are of a 
hard local sandstone which the quarry workers say is “ Bar- 
gate stone’’; but the geologists are cautious in giving it a 
name. Mr. F. H. Edmunds, of the Geological Survey, says 
they are of local chert. No doubt, as at The Trundle, they 
were derived from these Hythe beds of the Lower Greensand. 
About 150 beehive querns were found at the Early-Iron-Age 
settlement at Hunsbury, near Northampton, and all the 
rotary querns from the Glastonbury Lake-villages are of this 
type. They help to fix the anterior limit of occupation, as 
they are known not to have been used before about 200 B.c. 

Though a section was not driven across the inner and outer 
north fosses and the bank between, the bottom of the inner fosse 
was found and enough of its sides to suggest the probable 
contour. A level line across from the top of the inner to the 
top of the outer bank was Io1 feet 6 inches long. The modern 
bottom of the outer (or north) fosse is 4 feet below this level, 
and the silting probably about 3 feet 10 inches. The deeper 
inner fosse is to-day 10 feet 6 inches below the level, and is 
silted to a depth of 4 feet 6 inches. The level of the interior 
of the camp near the inner bank is 5 feet 2 inches below its 
top. Plenty of charcoal and burnt sandstone, no doubt the 
remains of fires made just inside the bank, were found in this 
inner north fosse. 

The series of G holes were dug just inside the camp, parallel 
with the inner vallum, and in cases where it was necessary, 
joined up into continuous trenches. In brief, we found in 
the lower (or east) holes more querns, food bones (of sheep, 
ox, and wild boar), nine sherds (2 feet 8 inches down and 
probably in a hole) of soapy pottery, black and red, worked 
flints, and the remains of fires, and in one place (1 foot ro 
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inches down) a layer 5 inches thick of ashes and charcoal, 
concreted by sand anc moisture into a solid mass: this 
extended for about 3 to 4 feet square. In the fire places was 
much burnt sandstone. Protected on the north by the vallum, 
on east and west by natural banks, and on the south by the 
long slope down from the south, this was beyond doubt the 
spot in the camp for shelter. The more western of these 
G. holes gave only worked flints, a few pebbles, and charcoal. 
A few yards south of the eastern G holes a trench of 100 
feet in length (C) was dug, proving that the occupation level 
was only 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet below the modern surface. 
The ploughing tilth was less than 1 foot. In it were found 
scattered a few sling pebbles, charcoal, part of what appeared 
to have been a rammed floor of brown clay, and on it a pot 
broken into about thirty pieces, containing charcoal moulded 
to the shape of base and bulge. No doubt this had been used 
as a charcoal pot for warming. It is described below. Three 
holes were then joined up to make a continuous trench, but 
nothing more was found. Two holes were dug west of this 
against the rising bank, but only flints and pebbles were 
found. In the eastern area two 20-foot trenches were dug, 
one (I) across the line of the probable south-east entrance, 
which gave one fragment of pottery. The other was east to 
west, west of the entrance and on the higher ground of the 
southern part of the camp, at a place which an isolated patch 
of whortleberry made suggestive; but the work here was 
fruitless. In the north-west area a series of a dozen holes 
(E), in places two deep, were dug west of and parallel with 
the dividing bank. These produced many flints and a large 
number of sling pebbles, all on the occupation level, 1 foot 
6 inches to 2 feet below the surface. In one of these, barely 
18 inches down, was found a rim of early Roman date, the 
only thing found which could be called distinctively Roman. 
The third hole from the south end of the series gave interesting 
results and had to be widened. At the original level (2 feet 
down) the removal of very loose soft soil led to the discovery 
of a round hole 3 feet 10 inches in diameter. It seemed to 
be roughly steyned with stones, and at 6 feet farther 
down on the bottom were big stones. The greenish colour of 
the sand on the west side of this, about 1 foot down (3 feet 
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HOLES BEING DUG IN NORTH FOSSE 
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WESTERN INNER FOSSE (LOOKING Ss.) WITH VIEW OF SECTION A i 
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from the modern surface), indicated that there had been a 
water channel, about 1 foot 6 inches wide, discharging into 
this water hole. It had gradually silted up the hole with 
washed sand. Mr. Edmunds considered the hole a natural 
feature. Mr. Christie calculated that there is water about 
8 feet below the bottom we reached. 

The provenance of the selected pebbles (most of which were 
grey, but a few buff) is almost certainly Netley, or Ranmore, 
or north-west of Netley, which is about 4 miles away to the 
north on the chalk downs, where the Geological Survey Map 
marks a bed of Woolwich pebbles and Reading beds deposited 
on the chalk. The flints no doubt also come from the North 
Downs. The fact that several of the pebbles were found on 
the original level over the soft filling of the ‘‘ water hole ”’ 
suggests that the hole was filled in or silted up and had become 
obsolete, either before or while the pebble-using people were 
here. An average pebble weighs about 2 oz., slightly more 
than the beach pebbles found at The Trundle. It remained 
to test the north-west entrances. In trench X, dug to a depth 
of 3 feet at the north end of the outer western fosse, were 
found flint flakes and charcoal, 2 feet 6 inches down. Three 
other entrance trenches, not marked in the plan, gave no 
results. 

Of course this excavation was very partial, and as such 
would not have been approved by General Pitt-Rivers, who, 
with ample funds and time, would probably have dug to 
undisturbed soil (“dead earth’’) over every square yard of 
the eight acres. But a fund of forty pounds and four weeks 
of work in which only two diggers could be depended on, 
naturally set narrow limits to the job; and the “all or 
nothing ”’ theory is really fallacious. However, should a future 
excavator wish to continue our work, he will know where 
we have dug, always to the bottom. We found no signs of 
pit dwellings. 

Meanwhile, substantial evidence points very definitely to 
the Late Celtic occupation of Holmbury Camp, c. 150 B.c. to 
A.D. 50, that is in the La Téne III period of the Early Iron 
Age. The evidence consists of: beehive querns, gritted red 
and soft pottery, rough flints, sling pebbles as found in pre- 
Roman Cissbury and Mt. Caburn (by Dr. Cecil Curwen), the 
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contours of fosses and valla, and the general lay-out of the 
Camp, the roughly square shape of which is due not to 
Roman influence, but to the contour necessities of the site. 
(iii) Finds. (a) Flints, i.e. deliberately worked rough flints, 
about sixty or seventy in number, were found here and there, 
but the purposes for which they were used is still, so far as 
I know, as much a problem as it was when Pitt-Rivers in 
1897 confessed himself at a loss to explain them. They do 
not seem to be “ wasters,” and the proportion of flint imple- 
ments (four only) is very small. Hundreds of flints were 
found in the Glastonbury Lake-villages of the Early Iron 
Age, and Pitt-Rivers found them in plenty in Roman strata, 
and concludes they “ must have been imported as such for 
a specific purpose. . . . Nothing but long and careful observ- 
ation will suffice to throw light on this point, in the future.’ 
But we are still in the dark as to why so many flint flakes 
are found in Early-Iron-Age and Roman sites. My opinion 
is that not a single piece of Neolithic flint work was found on 
the site. But there are undoubted Neolithic flint-factory sites 
within a mile or two to the north, on the north slope of these 
sand hills, notably at Far Corner, near Peaslake, where Mr. 
Karl Walter has found hundreds of specimens. (I hope he 
will contribute a description of his site and finds to the 
S.A.C.) Mr. Hasluck at Westcott has another such site by a 
stream: and there are more. Flints were in use both before 
and after the construction of the defences of Holmbury. 
Three implements, drawn by Mr. Christie, are illustrated. 
Of these No. I is a good specimen of an end-scraper ; it was 


FIG. 3. THREE FLINT IMPLEMENTS 


handled by the butt end raised at an angle of about 30 degrees. 
No. 2 is a neat little serrated flake, with three facets. Of 
No. 3 I have not seen the like: it is a thin flake saw, with the 
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PLATE IV 


SLING PEBBLES, FLINTS, LA TENE II 
HANDLE (I) AND ROMAN RIM (2) 
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cortex on the reverse side. The drawings are half natural size. 
The flint pebbles, selected for size (about the size and shape 
of a small ovoid potato) and averaging about 2 oz. in weight, 
were used both for slings and as pot-boilers: many were 
cracked and showed signs of burning. 

(b) Bones. These were found in the G holes, the cooking 
department. Part of the jaw of a wild boar (illustrated, half 
natural size), had 
four teeth, of which 
one (in the opinion 
of Dr. Parkes) had 
not come through : 
it was a young 
animal, probably 
stuck down in the Weald. Half of a jaw of a sheep had 
all the teeth in position: there was also part of a sheep’s 
vertebra. Two fragments of small rib bones probably belonged 
to a small Celtic ox. Sheep and cattle were probably pastured 
on the hill top round the camp, where there was almost 
certainly a plentiful supply of grass, just as there now is on 
the high slopes of Leith Hill. 

(c) Pottery. One fragment of everted and pointed Roman 
rim, grey-black, of softish texture (see Fig. 7, No. 2). Of 
La Téne III pottery fragments of two types were found ; 
one, the soft soapy body so characteristic of the period, in 
black and red. The other, harder ware, gritted with crushed 
flint. The best specimen of this is the red rim and handle 
(or suspension hole) described above (see Fig. 7, No. 1). One 
piece only (about 3 inches by 2 inches) had ornament of 
shallow incised lines—three parallel horizontal lines round the 
shoulder crossed by oblique lines. This wheel-made pottery 
is the exact counterpart of that found by me at Saxonbury, 
Frant—a camp of the same period. 

The sherds of the charcoal pot found in Trench C I managed 
to piece together with plastic wood, out of 3 of a base, } of 
a rim in three pieces, one or two fair-sized pieces of bulge 
(not fitting), and about twenty other fragments. The result 
is a typical La Téne III pot, red-brown in colour, but black 
inside with the charcoal contained. Its dimensions are: 
height, 5 inches, diameter of mouth, 4 inches; diameter of 
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greatest bulge, 4% inches (about 1} inches below the rim), 
diameter of base, 3 inches. It is a hand-made pot with a 
slender bead rim and a foot ring, above which is a slight inward 
curve. The edges of the sherds crumbled away in the first 
handling: hence the difficulty of fitting together. 

(d) Querns. Parts of these (as described above) were found 
in the north fosse and G holes. Two of them had a pair of 
horizontal grooves round the upper stones, the grooves being 
I inch wide and separated by } inch; ropes were probably 
fitted into them, so that the quern could be revolved from 
two sides. The typical Roman discoidal quern consists of 
two flattish discs, each about 3 inches thick. From the 
bottom of the north inner fosse with querns came a hand- 
crusher or pounder of the same stone as the querns. It is 
oval and cut straight below, roughly resembling a pine-apple. 
No iron or bronze was found. 

(e) Chert. The possibility that chert was worked for imple- 
ments grew upon me as we dug. The material is almost as 
much imported, though only from the lower strata of these 
hills, as ordinary flint. Pieces were found on the habitation 
level, especially in the north-east area, each piece coming out 
separate and clean. It is the lighter-coloured, not the dark 
brown type, which is used; and there seem to be deliberate 
flakes with bulbs, and cores with part of the cortex left. 
This is a point well worth further investigation, especially as 
at Chard, in Somerset (as I am told by Dr. Eric Gardner) a 
pit has revealed worked chert. In the opinion of Mr. Edmunds, 
however, the fractures are natural. 

(iv) Historical Setting. Finally, a few sentences may be 
permitted about the general historical setting of Holmbury 
Camp. Early-Iron-Age men had settlements on the high 
places of the Weald, as at Saxonbury and Castle Hill, Ton- 
bridge. At Holmbury he occupied a magnificent site over- 
looking a huge stretch of the Weald, to the south, west and 
east. There is little reason to suppose that he had no com- 
munications across the Weald, but it is obvious that Holm- 
bury was connected mainly with the prehistoric east to west 
route along the north chalk downs. From this and the 
Tillingbourne valley a delightfully easy approach is provided 
by a natural valley which leads gently the whole way up 
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from Abinger Hammer nearly to the entrance of the Camp. 
If the Anstiebury and Hascombe Camps are also of Early 
Iron Age, it might perhaps be tempting to think that the three 
together had some broad strategical purpose in guarding the 
north-west exits from the Weald. But this is not likely in the 
first two centuries B.c., though in the century following the 
withdrawal of the Romans some such purpose would be 
intelligible, especially as Stane Street passed to the east of 
Anstiebury, and the Farley Heath Roman road between 
Holmbury and Hascombe, and the three would have con- 
stituted a formidable barrier against Saxons advancing from 
the south-east in the direction of Dorking, Guildford and 
Farnham. But there is at present no evidence whatever 
that these camps were occupied by the Roman-British against 
a Saxon advance, or by Saxons against the Danes. The 
spade is worth more than much theorising on general historical 
grounds. One writer of authority has considered that Holm- 
bury was possibly a British Camp of the post-Roman period : 
two others in V.C.H. Surrey adopted this view, while another 
in the same work classed it as Neolithic: a fifth suggests its 
use as a Saxon cemetery. In the light of our finds these 
hypotheses will now hardly pass muster. 

Musing many evenings on this hill top I pieced the past 
together thus. The last incoming wave of Brythonic Celts, 
crossing from N. Gaul, in the second century B.c., penetrated 
Britain chiefly by the North Downs route which connected 
Folkestone with Farnham, Winchester and Salisbury Plain. 
The sand hills close south attracted many groups to settle 
in such fine sites as those of Oldbury, in Kent, and Holmbury. 
They brought their Gallic civilization with them: their 
querns alone imply the growing of corn, and skill in stone 
work and the forging of iron. Possibly three groups belonging 
to the same tribe occupied three neighbouring fortified villages, 
and co-operated in the construction of all three. Some 
500 people (probably fewer) occupied Holmbury, of whom 
perhaps 150 were grown men. On the top and on the 
northern slopes they pastured their herds and flocks, and 
grew corn; in the Weald below they hunted the wild boar 
and other game. They made and drank mead, were fair 
potters, wove skilfully cloths of bright colours, and cleaned 
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animal skins for their winter clothing. They tatooed their 
bodies, and, led by the priestly caste of the Druids, practised 
cruelties in the religious rites connected with their gods of 
thunder, war, women’s crafts and manly beauty—Taranis, 
Belutacador, Belisama, and Belin. With these were ranged 
also Nudd, and Lud, and Mabon, and the three Mother 
Goddesses. There were no pine trees then on the hills: this 
innovation of about a century and a half ago must be rigidly 
expunged from the picture. When the Romans came they 
made little resistance, for they had already for many years 
partially adopted the material side of their culture, and they 
lived on Holmbury, as elsewhere, practically unmolested till 
the fifth century A.D. The Saxon invaders came, and the Celtic 
folk of Holmbury finally trekked away westward and north- 
ward by Farnham and Guildford. Will this fancy serve ? 
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THE PARISH AND CURATES OF CAPEL. 


BY 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A. 


O list of the Curates in charge of Capel appears in the 

old histories of Surrey, Manning and Bray knew nothing 

of them, because they were not formerly instituted by the 
Bishops of Winchester. They were merely chaplains put in 
by the Religious House to which the parish was appropriated, 
and then bv the lay impropriators of the tithes. It has not 
so far been found possible to recover more than two or three 
of the pre-Reformation names. Their successors are an imper- 
fect list, but a considerable number of them are recoverable. 
Yet, in spite of the want of episcopal institution, the district 
was a parish from very early times. In Domesday it was 
part of Dorking. Dorking Manor, then in the King’s hands, 
included, as it includes, Capel. The latter formed the tithing 
of Dorking parish, called Walde or Wold Borogh in the Court 
Rolls. One small manor, Temple Elfold, was carved out of 
Dorking Manor in what is now Capel parish, before Quia 
Emptores. West Betchworth had outlying land in it; but 
Henfold and Aglondes Moor, partly in Capel, are merely 
reputed manors ; all others are imaginary. Yet Capel came 
into existence ecclesiastically as a parish separate from Dorking, 
about the fourteenth century. It was one of those districts 
on the edge of the country inhabited in 1086, in which popula- 
tion grew in the 150 years after the Norman Conquest ; with 
the result of new parishes being recognized, with names dis- 
tinguishing them from the Domesday manors and parishes 
which had in 1086 stretched over the Weald to the Sussex 
border. The growing population of this Wealden outlier of 
Dorking called for a Chapel for their use by the twelfth century. 
Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester 1129-71, confirmed to 
the Priory of Lewes the grant by the earl de Warenne and 
Surrey of the church of Dorking with the Capella de la Wachna. 
Robert the Archdeacon witnessed the confirmation, and he 
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was Archdeacon in 1130. This was Capel Church of the 
future. In the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas, 1291, the style of 
Dorking is still Dorking cum Capella. Yet in Pontissara, Ep. 
Reg. f. 160a, in 1270, Ecclesia de Ewalkene is named in a list 
of parish churches next to Dorking. At any rate, in 1361, 
Adam atte Plesshette granted lands which had been held by 
Edith Pipestre of the grant of Maurice de Ewekne lying in the 
parish of Capelle de Ewekene. (Charter in possession formerly 
of the late Rev. T. R. O’Fflahertie, Vicar of Capel.) Manning 
and Bray, Vol. III, App. cxxx, quote a charter of 1481 with 
reference to land in the parishes of Dorking and Ewekenes. 
They were puzzled by the name; but Ewekenes, or Eutons, 
is the name of an extant farm in Capel, and preserves the name 
of the place where the Chapel was erected in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; the Chapel which superseded the old name as the name 
of the place. In 1334 Dorking and Capel were transferred by 
the last de Warenne earl of Surrey from Lewes Priory to his 
newly founded house of Austin Canons of the Holy Cross at 
Reigate. It is possible that then the actual date may be found 
of the elevation of the Chapel de la Wachna to the rank of 
Ecclesia, a parish church. The tithes of Capel were let, separ- 
ately from those of Dorking, January 28th, 1359-60 (Winton, 
Ep. Reg. Edington, II, 41-42). Though the church is described 
still as capella ecclesiae parochialis de Dorkynge—la Capele 
vulgariter nuncupata, the fact of the tithes being distinguish- 
able implies a practical parochial organization. A licence of 
April 27th, 1355 (Winton, Ep. Reg. Edyngton II, 32) seems to 
recognize such an arrangement. Walter (Chapman), Vicar of 
Dorking, may have the tithes on lease. Those tithes, and the 
rectorial glebe, collectively the Parsonage estate, were a valu- 
able property to the Priory of the Holy Cross and to their 
lay successors. The extremely inadequate stipend paid by 
the latter to the unfortunate curates, very likely by the former 
also, was a very poor proportion of the value. In the eight- 
eenth century the Parsonage estate was mortgaged for £16,000, 
which, however, proved to be above its value, and was charged 
with a payment to the curate of {20 a year. In 1842 it was 
sold for over £10,000, and was charged with {60 a year. The 
bulk of the Parsonage land was east of Capel village street, 
south of Parsonage Lane, round about where the present 
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vicarage house stands. This part was called Old Clarks’. 
Clark’s Farm and Clark’s Green were some way off, south 
of it, and were named from a man called Clark. It looks 
as if “ Old Clarks’ ”’ was named from the clerici of Reigate 
Priory.! 

The existing fabric of the church does not seem to throw 
any light upon the date of its rise in dignity from a chapel 
toachurch. The original Capella of the twelfth century was 
as likely as not a wooden building. Oak timber was abundant 
on the spot, and cheap. The lancet windows in the south 
chancel wall are of the latter part of the twelfth century. 
The west and south doorways may be of the same date. The 
first stone Capella may have been built by Lewes Priory, 
about 1180-90. The walls are very thick for so small a build- 
ing ; the west wall is 4 feet thick. The curious diagonal 
buttresses, at each corner of the nave, are an afterthought. 
Reigate Priory may have added them in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, finding perhaps that the weight of the Horsham slabs 
on the roof was too much even ior the thick walls. 

To come to the curates in charge. The first name extant 
is Henry, Capellanus de Eweken, in the Dorking Manorial Court 
Roll of October 5th, 1282. Two local names appear in connec- 
tion with him. He was joint executor of the will of William 
de Brugeshulle, and appears in the matter of a debt of Walter 
Brekesper’s. Bregsells and Brakespears are both existing 
farms in Capel, near Holmwood Station. In the same Roll, 
Richard, Clericus de Capella, appears in the suit of Maurice de 
Ewekene, in a plea of trespass. But though Richard may have 
been attached to the Chapel, Henry was clearly curate in 
charge. 

There is then a long gap, till in 1371 William le Hore resigned 
the Vicarage of Effingham for the Vicarage of Capel (Winton, 
Ep. Reg. Wykeham, I, 36, v.). He appears in the Bishop’s 
Register because of his resignation of Effingham, not as insti- 
tuted to Capel. But it is noteworthy that Capel is here called 
a Vicarage. 

1Clark’s Green and Clark’s Farm must be distinguished from the 
Parsonage estate. At Mill House, in Clark’s Farm, an old manorial 
mill, of the Manor of Dorking, stood. It was pulled down and the 


materials used for building Shiremark Mill on the Sussex boundary in 
1774. (Deeds in possession of the late Rev. T. R. O’Fflahertie.) 
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Still more puzzling is the appearance of Richard Shaa, called 
Clericus, rector de Capele, in the Manorial Court of Dorking 
held April 23rd, 1512. Ina Court on July 23rd, 1522, Richard 
Shawe, clericus, of Capel, appears. He is no doubt the same 
man. The Priory of the Holy Cross, Reigate, was Rector. 
Was Shaa, or Shawe, a wealthy priest who had a lease of the 
Parsonage lands, and so was called Rector? In 1512 he was 
admitted as tenant of Pypefield, held of Dorking Manor, con- 
taining Io acres, more or less. His institution as Rector has 
not, so far, been traced in the Registers, and it is scarcely 
possible that he really was such. 

Sir Richard Palmer was curate in 1536, for he is ‘“‘ my ghostly 
father’ who received 6s. 8d. by the will of Nicholas Young 
of Capel to say masses for his soul. In 1539 he is called 
“curate ’’ in the will of John Tyltte, and was a witness to 
the will of John Nytyngale the same year. 

Richard Palmer may be the last curate appointed by the 
Reigate Priory. It is possible that his was a lay appointment 
after the suppression. Certainly the next, Richard Paine, 
must have been such. He appears as executor to the will 
of the Rector of Newdigate, John Baynyne, in 1540. He was 
ready to undertake masses for his neighbour’s soul, but, if he 
performed them, was not paid for so doing, because the debts 
of the deceased exceeded his estate. William Jones is the 
next name found, in 1584-5 (27 Eliz.), as liable to a clerical 
subsidy, being a curate in receipt of £8 or more stipend. (Exch. 
Clerical Sub. Dioc., Winton, 27 Eliz. s',°.) 

John Allen appears in 1632, in a lease of the Parsonage of 
Capel by Dame Elizabeth Cooper. He is to receive £12 a year 
from the lessee. He also witnessed the lease. In 1644 he 
was deprived, on various charges, but clearly as a Royalist 
in fact. The lay impropriator refused to pay anyone else. 
The details of the deprivation are given in our Collections, 
Vol. IX, p. 254. Mr. Robert Dennis was appointed in 1646, 
and in default of Mr. Cooper’s, the lay impropriator’s, payment, 
was provided for out of the sequestrated estates of the Chapter 
of Winchester. Master Dennys was still Curate of Capel when 
the Presbyterian’s classis was organized in 1648, but in 1649 
John Higham (or Heigham) received an augmentation of £25 
to his stipend as Curate of Capel. He was afterwards the 
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Rector of Wotton, and son and grandson of former Rectors. 
He died 1684. He retained the living of Wotton till his death, 
but vacated Capel in probably 1658, when his father died, 
and he received the parish of Wotton. The Parish Registers 
show a vacancy at Capel. Baptisms and burials were performed 
at Newdigate. In 1666, Mr. Ash is mentioned as “‘ a Minister, 
late of Capell in Surry,” in the proceedings of a Parliamentary 
Committee appointed to enquire into the late increase of 
Popery, and the Fire of London, on the assumption that the 
Papists caused 

Henry Poyntz, Curate, so describes himself in the Parish 
Registers, 1668, and his children were baptized at intervals up 
to 1678. He makes his family entries in Latin. Between 
1717 and 1719, dated by the time when Sir John Parsons was 
owner of the Rectory, Jacob Marchant was curate and receiv- 
ing {20 a year from the Rectory. In 1725, John Birde was 
curate. He answered the questions in Bishop Willis’ Visitation 
in that year. 

Charles Ayleway was curate in 1754 (P. Registers). Samuel 
Goodenge was curate in 1760 (P. Registers). He was insti- 
tuted as Vicar of Dorking in 1767, and died 1800. George 
Allen was Curate of Capel in succession to him in 1767. He 
had been a curate in Dorking, 1763-7 (P. Registers), and 
was son of Timothy Allen, Lecturer at Dorking at the time of 
Willis’ Visitation, 1725. George Allen was born in 1723; 
whether a descendant of John Allen, deprived in 1644, is not 
known. George Allen was instituted as Rector of Newdigate 
in 1776, and held it till his death in 1787. It is likely that he 
continued holding the curacy of Capel as well. He resided in 
neither, for he paid rates in Dorking as an occupier. He 
celebrated a marriage at Capel in 1786. John Duncombe, 
called both Minister and Curate, was at Capel in 1787, and 
he certainly served also as Curate at Newdigate for a non- 
resident rector in 1789. In that year, Thomas Duncombe, 
possibly his son, was Curate of Capel, and celebrated mar- 
riages up to 1807. In January, 1808, John Hardcastle signs 
as Minister in the Registers. 

In 1812 Joseph Fell is Minister, but in the same year P. B. 


1 The late Rev. T. R. O’Fflahertie of Capel found this reference to 
Mr. Ash. 
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Beath is minister pro hac vice, and later in the same year is 
“minister” simply. He was the regularly appointed Curate, 
mentioned as such in the testamentary dispositions of the 
Parsonage estate in the nineteenth century. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1848 by the Rev. T. R. O’Fflahertie, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to whose industrious researches the writer 
owes a great part of the above details. In his time the posi- 
tion, and revenues, of a Vicar of the parish of Capel, were 
regulated under Sir Robert Peel’s Act for the creation of 
Vicarages. 
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MOUNDS AT CLAPHAM AND BALHAM. 


BY 
ARTHUR BONNER, F.S.A. 


I. Mount Nod, Clapham. The Mound at Clapham, to which 
the name Mount Nod has become attached, stands at the 
foot of the garden of No. 17 Cedars Road, Clapham Common, 
North side, abutting on Wix’s Lane, an ancient way ! along 
which the parish boundary runs. Attention was drawn to 
it in 1884 by Mr. J. W. Grover, M.I.C.E., F.S.A., in a short 
paper which he read to the British Archeological Association.? 
He described its appearance as ‘“ quite that of an ancient 
tumulus,’”’ and its dimensions as about 70 to 80 feet across 
and 12 to 15 feet high, with a spiral path up it, and traces 
of an entrance into it ‘“‘ some little way from the bottom ”’ 
respecting which “the supposition is that an ice-house was 
made in it”’; and that it was “ prettily planted with trees ”’ 
and was “a very ornamental feature”’ in the garden. He 
had not been able to trace any history, but he thought the 
name ‘‘ Mount Nod ’’—which he had seen on a map of 1827 
and in some deeds relating to the Estate—striking “as 
indicating ancient British origin’’ ; and he suggested investi- 
gation. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Grover, by permission of the owner, 
had a tunnel driven into the Mound—an undertaking, he 
states, which had been attempted some twenty years pre- 
viously by a Mr. Walter Harris—and he reported thus, in a 
book which he wrote in 1885-6: * 


“The result of my work was so far negative, that nothing of 


1Formerly a footpath. ‘‘ Wicks’s Lane” on the O.S. map (25 
inch) of 1874. Possibly named after a Mr. Weeks, bricklayer, who 
lived at its S.W. corner c. 1800, as suggested by Mr. J. H. Michael 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., in his Chronicles of Clapham (A. Cavendish & Co., 
51 Cavendish Road, Clapham, S.W.12. 1929. 15s. net.) 

2 Journal, British Archeological Association, XL, 225-6, 1884. 

5 Old Clapham, by J. W. Grover, 1887, pp. 13-14. (Out of print.) 
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importance was discovered ; that the mound was artificial was evident; 
but by whom and when made there was nothing to show. My own 
conclusion was that it was made up of the clay from the foundations 
of the great Cedars House, built on the Common in about the time 
of Charles II, presumably by Wren. The Mound would have stood 
in a corner of the extensive pleasure grounds, and would have been 
surmounted with a summer house, to which a winding spiral path 
would lead.” 


This matter-of-fact conclusion comes appropriately from 
Mr. Grover as a Civil Engineer and a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries; but his investigations and his conclu- 
Sion apparently did not receive sufficient publicity, or they 
did not commend themselves to some of the later topo- 
graphical or antiquarian writers who have alluded to the 
mound. 

Recently, however, the question of the origin of the mound 
has been settled by the discovery of the account of its forma- 
tion, by none other than the man who raised it ! 

The great house alluded to by Mr. Grover was built c. 
1660-1 by Sir Dennis Gauden. It stood in a park of about 
433 acres, which was bounded by the Common on the south 
and Wix’s Lane on the west, and, from its area, must have 
extended to the Chase on the east and to Wandsworth Road 
on the north. Gauden died in 1688, and his house and estate 
were purchased by Wm. Hewer, Commissioner of the Navy, 
and colleague of Pepys. Hewer, dying in 1715, bequeathed 
the property to his nephew, Hewer Edgley, son of the Rev. 
Samuel Edgley, vicar of Wandsworth. The elder Edgley was 
Executor and Trustee, and his son, upon succession, took the 
surname of Hewer. A dispute between father and son, con- 
cerning the former’s management of the Trust, went before 
the Chancery Court (in 1719) and the Depositions are preserved 
at the Public Record Office.!. An important witness was one 
Joseph Sanders, the steward of the estate, who had known 
Wm. Hewer and the Edgleys since 1699, and had been steward 


1 No. 24 in a bundie numbered C 24/1383. This interesting docu- 
ment was recently discovered by the Rev. T. C. Dale, B.A., who prints 
portions of it in Appendix IT (‘‘ Some Matters concerning the Clapham 
Estate of Wm. Hewer Esq.”’) of Clapham and the Clapham Sect, published 
for the Clapham Antiquarian Society in 1927 by E. Baldwin, High 
Street, Clapham (7s. 6d. net). I have a transcript of the evidence 
here cited, and I am indebted to Mr. Dale’s appendix for the reference. 
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since 1711; and his evidence—which I print below—yields 
the following facts concerning the Mound :— 

1. It was formed about 1711-12, by Wm. Hewer’s order, 
“in the nature of a Mount” from a heap of rubbish 
which stood in the corner of a field, and it was called 
“the Mount.” 

2. Shortly after Wm. Hewer’s death in 1715, the Mount 
was in bad condition, and was repaired. 

3. In 1716 he (Sanders) increased the size of the Mount 
with earth or sand obtained from levelling operations 
in another part of the estate. 

The mound, therefore, is of early eighteenth century (c. 1712) 
date, and comes under the heading of landscape gardening ; 
and the addition of “‘ Nod’”’ to the name was made between 
1719 and 1827. 

The name “ Mount Nod ”’ has been attached to the Huguenot 
Cemetery—or its site—at Wandsworth, and to a farm! at 
Streatham, but I have not been able to trace any ancient 
record of either instance. 

As to the present state of the mound. No. 17 Cedars Road, 
and the two adjoining houses, are occupied by the L.C.C. 
Day Continuation School, and the garden and the mound 
naturally show signs of increased usage and wear ; but allow- 
ing for these conditions Mr. Grover’s description still obtains. 
The spiral path he mentions—and which is clearly shown on 
the 25-inch O.S. map of 1874—is still traceable. From one 
of the School Staff I learn that a recent antiquarian visitor 
to the mound confidently pronounced it prehistoric and in- 
formed him, in confirmation, that there were two other pre- 
historic mounds in the neighbourhood with which this one 
formed lines, or some geometrical figure. So far as I am aware 
(after nearly forty years’ residence in the district) the only 
other mounds are the two mentioned below: the one exist- 
ing in the Mount Pond, Clapham Common, and the one 
which formerly stood at Balham. 


? Described in 1823 (Greenwood’s Surrey Described) as ‘‘ Mount Nod 
Farm .. .a handsome house and an extensive farm extending 
towards Streatham Wells and Norwcod.’”’ The junction of the modern 
Mount Nod Road, Leigham Court Road, and Leigham Court Avenue 
mark the site. It is ‘‘Mount Nod Farm”’ on maps dating back to the 
close of the eighteenth century, but on earlier maps it is ‘‘ Mundworth 
Farm ”’ (1762 and 1786) and ‘“‘ Mundworth Barn”’ (1741) 
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II. The Mound in the Mount Pond, Clapham Common. 
This well-known feature of the Common has been mistaken 
for an ancient or prehistoric erection. Its origin, however, is 
chronicled in the valuable little volume A Key and Companion 
to the Plan of Clapham with its Commons and Environs,’ com- 
piled and published in 1827 by Mr. Batten, a local topographer, 
largely from the Rate Books and Parish Records. The Pond 
was formed, in “a gravel pit, excavated principally to form 
the turnpike road from Tooting to London,” and the Mount 
was made c. 1740-45 by Henton Brown, a Lombard Street 
banker who lived near by, who “ was at great expense in 
forming the Mount and Pond. The Mount was larger than it 
now is, and planted with choice shrubs as well as trees”’ ; 
““a Pagoda Summer house was placed on the top,” and a 
bridge was thrown over from the east side to the Common. 
The parish registers record Brown’s application in 1748 to 
put a fence round the pond which he had made. 


III. The Mound formerly at Balham. In the Schedule of 
Antiquities in the County of Surrey, issued by our Society in 
1913, under the heading “ Tooting”’ (p. 69), is registered 
“Early Remains: a tumulus on the Common.” 

The mound referred to stood within 350 yards of my house, 
and was a familiar object. It was within the grounds of 
Bedford Hill House, about 60 yards from Tooting Graveney 
Common, but in Streatham Parish, and it was surrounded by 
a Fishpond formed by a little stream, the York Ditch, which 
rose at Streatham and ran across Tooting Common to feed the 
Falcon Brook onits way to the Thames at York House, Battersea. 
The Ordnance Survey (6 inch scale) of 1865-70 depicts its length 
as about 80 yards,? and its width as about Io to 20 yards. 
Its height varied from perhaps 10 feet at one end to 20 feet at 
the other; it was planted with shrubs and trees, and was 
originally connected with the bank bya bridge. I regarded it 


Pp. 49, 50, 139. 

* I give this figure with some doubt as to the accuracy of the Survey 
in this detail. An antiquarian neighbour whose house was built close 
to the mound and whose window-view was partially blocked by it 
for a year or more, is convinced that the length was only about half, 
t.e. about 40, or not more than 50, yards; and my own recollection 
favours this. Mr. Shore, in his letter mentioned below, gives ‘‘ nearly 
100 yards ’’ as the length. 
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as purely ornamental—landscape gardening of the nineteenth 
(or possibly the eighteenth) century—and this view was 
and is held by Sir Edward Brabrook,! Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
and other archeologists then living in the district. 

The Bedford Hill House estate was laid out for building 
in 1892~3, and the growth of the operations led to the destruc- 
tion of the mound in or about r1go2. 

The suggestion of a prehistoric origin was first made in a 
letter to The Antiquary of December 1897, by the late T. W. 
Shore, F-.G.S., then a new-comer in the district. 

Some four years later Mr. Shore himself watched the 
demolition of the mound—which occupied several days—and 
he then told me that, although he had kept close and constant 
watch on the work, there was no evidence whatever of 
antiquity. Unfortunately Mr. Shore—who died in 1904— 
did not publicly correct the assumptions which he had con- 
fidently set out in The Antiquary,? and my friend Walter 
Johnson, F.G.S. (somewhat incautiously, as he tells me) embodied 
them as facts in his Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey 
(p. 65). Thence the conjectured antiquity was treated as 
established fact by one or more topographical writers and, 
probably, thus it made its way into our “ Schedule.” % 

I have endeavoured to ascertain the date of the construction 
of the mound, but without definite result. The resident owner 
of the estate in the ’7os and early ’80s was Mr. Jas. Brand, 
J.P., and I gather from a relative of his, who as a child used 
to visit there, that they were unaware of any antiquity for 

1 Written before the lamented death of Sir Edward Brabrook. 

2 Mr. Shore, eé.g., invented a name for the mound, “ the Rither-don,”’ 
from a road-name on the estate. Ritherdon Road, however, is of 
recent formation and there is no ground for regarding its namie as 
anything more than an estate-planner’s fancy. Another surmise, 
which he put in the form of a positive statement, was that the mound 
had been “ inclosed within the park of Bedford Hill House for cen- 
turies.”” Again, Mr. Shore described the soil of the mound (‘‘ gravel 
and gravelly loam ’’)—before he had seen it demolished—as differing 
from that of the surrounding land. This is amazingly wrong, as is 
shown by the extensive diggings for gravel on the neighbouring Com- 
mon, and the undersoil in gardens on the estate. 

* Also, finally, my friend Dr. J. G. Taylor was led to suggest, in his 
admirable work entitled Our Lady of Battersea, that this mound may 
have been the ‘‘ Bern(ne)ards byrieles’’ mentioned as a Battersea 
boundary mark in documents of dates 693 and c. 957. Prima facie, 
this name would indicate a Saxon burial rather than a long barrow. 
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the mound. Pond and mound appear on the Ordnance 
Survey (6 inch) of 1865-70 as mentioned above ; a large-scale 
(x mile = 12 inches) plan made in 1866 for the Wandsworth 
Board of Works shows the pond; a Parish map of 1852 
(x mile = g inches) shows only a slight widening of the stream 
at the point. A careful collation of Stanford’s excellent 
Library Map of London and Suburbs (1 mile = 6 inches) of 
1862, 1868, and 1874 with the Ordnance Survey indicates 
that Bedford Hill House, which stood near the pond, was 
either much enlarged or was rebuilt on a larger scale, during 
the ’60s, and it is possible that at the same time the pond was 
either made or enlarged and the mound formed. If not then 
it may have been as early as the eighteenth century, like the 
two Clapham mounds.! 


APPENDIX 
The Depositions respecting the Clapham Mound, 1719. 


“To the 3d Interrogatory this Deponent saith that the Defendant 
Samuel Edgley in ye year 1716 Directed a rising groundor hill in the 
Lane leading from ye Mansion house aforesaid to Kingston Road 
comonly called the back Chace to be Levelled and made even in 
order to render it easier in coming upp to ye Mansion house aforesaid 
and to give a better prospect to some addiconall building to the said 
Mansion house And ye said Rising Ground or Hill was in pursuance 
of such Directon Levelled and made even accordingly At which time 
the Complainant Mr. Hewer was not in England but in some part 
or place beyond the Seas And this Deponent saith that he this Deponent 
as Steward to ye said Complainant Mr. Hewer paid ye Charges or 
Expences of Levelling and makeing even such rising ground or Hill 
from time to time whilst the work went on and by ye Direccon of ye 
Defendant Mr. Edgley charged or inserted such expences in this 
Deponents account with ye said Complainant Mr. Hewer of moneye 
disbursed on his behalfe To whome this (sic) Delivered such account 
and his vouchers after he returned to England and he ye said Com- 
plainant Examined the same and did allow of such account and such 
Expences or charges therein menconed to him this Deponent but with 
this objecCon, viz. He said it was very hard that other People should 
Direct ye Laying out of his Money or words to that very Effect And 
more saith not to this Interrogatory. 

“To the 4th Interrogatory this Deponent saith that in ye Life time 
of ye said Wm. Hewer there being a Heap of Rubbish lying in ye 

1Mr. J. Harvey Bloom, a former resident in the vicinity, in his 
Bygone Balham and Tooting Bec (published by Mitchell Hughes & 
Clark, 11 and 13 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane. 1926. Is. 6d.) 
describes it as ‘‘a mound surrounded by water, originally thrown up 
as a basement to some pagoda or summer house dear to the heart 
of the great folk of the eighteenth century.” 
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Corner of a Feild in ye Lande he as aforesaid held in hand this Deponent 
by his DirecCon caused ye same to be made in ye Nature of a Mount 
and it was called the Mount feild and after his death the same being 
grown into Decay the Complainant Mr. Hewer ordered this Deponent 
to repair ye same And afterward upon occasion of Levelling ye aforesaid 
rising Ground or Hill this Deponent caused a very great part of ye 
soile or Earth or Sand thereof to be carryed to and laid upon ye said 
Mount and repaired ye same in pursuance of ye said Complainant 
Mr. Hewer’s Direccon The Charges & Expences whereof this Deponent 
when ye repaires of ye said Mount were finished charged and incerted 
in this Deponents account with the said Complainant Mr. Hewer of 
moneye Disbursed by this Deponent on his behalfe and Delivered such 
account to him ye said Complainant who allowed of such account and 
of such charges and Expences therein menconed without making any 
objeccon to such charges & Expences of repairing the said Mount & 
more saith not to this Interrogatory.” 
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FARNHAM AND THE BISHOPS OF 
WINCHESTER. 


THE CHARTER OF 1249. 


BY 
ETIENNE ROBO. 


HE town of Farnham, like the rest of the hundred, 
belonged to the Bishops of Winchester. Its inhab- 
itants, however, could not be expected to perform the cus- 
tomary services, mowing, ploughing, reaping, due to the bishop 
by his other tenants. They were town bred, and few of them 
had horses and carts. At some early date, before 1208, some 
agreement was made between the people of Farnham and the 
bishop of Winchester. In exchange for a lump sum paid 
yearly, they were exempt from rent of assize, fines of land, 
customary services, heriots, maritagium ; they had their own 
court for minor transgressions, and kept the fines, and they 
were entitled to tolls and market dues. This seems a legit- 
imate inference, since none of those items appear in the pipe 
rolls of the manor, as long as the farm of the borough is paid. 
This comparative freedom was, however, precarious and 
limited. In the absence of a written agreement, every pro- 
gress of the town was noted by the steward, and instead 
of benefiting the burgesses, caused an instant increase of 
rent. Between 1208 and 1220 the farm is of seven pounds ; 
even during the French occupation in 1216 and 1217, it was 
paid regularly and there were no arrears. For the first time 
they missed a payment in 1221-2, possibly on account of 
civil disturbances. The roll for that year is missing, and it 
is the next roll which tells us that the borough was in arrears 
for a sum of £7 7s. Note the increase, which was only the 
first of a series, for the rent in 1222-3 was £7 13s. 4d., that 
is, half a mark more than in 1221. No reason is given for 
raising the rent either that year or the following year, when 
another half mark was added to the farm. The clerk merely 
184 
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appended a note to the effect that in the future—that is from 
Michaelmas 1223—they will be answerable for eight pounds. 
In 1225 they still paid eight pounds; by 1232 the rent had 
been raised to £8 13s., and so on by increases of half a mark 
at a time. In 1235 and 1236 the rent was {9 6s. 4d., and 
probably remained stationary at that sum until a written 
agreement was reached and a proper charter given by Bishop 
William de Ralegh. 

On the whole des Roches made use of his right with modera- 
tion, but the king, during the vacancy, squeezed the borough 
to the utmost, and seized the whole revenue of the town, 
rent of assize, fines, tolls and market dues. When William 
de Ralegh took possession of his see he continued at first to 
let the constable and the steward manage the town and collect 
its income. It was a good one. Apart from the recognition 
money (66s. 8d.), the town paid into the bishop’s treasury 
£13 12s. 8d. in 1245-6 and {10 18s. 6d. the following year, 
and £17 16s. 8d. in 1247-8. The finances of the bishopric 
were in a very bad way, and the bishop might have been 
tempted to leave things as they were ; but he decided other- 
wise and made with the town a written agreement : in exchange 
for a fixed payment of £12 a year, he granted them a certain 
measure of independence. This agreement is known as the 
Farnham Charter. 

This venerable document is still in existence, and is in 
the possession of the Farnham Urban Council. It is a small 
sheet of parchment measuring 8} x 63 inches. A comparison 
with the pipe rolls of the same period shows that it belongs 
to the date to which it is ascribed, although it is not in the 
writing of the Winchester scribe who copied out the steward’s 
accounts. The margin all round is very small, and it has 
been kept folded, with the result that two holes are visible 
where the folds meet. The ink has faded somewhat and is 
almost pink, yet very clear. The seal has gone, although 
the strip of skin to which it was appended, has remained in 
position. 

We reproduce here the Latin text, not contracted as in the 
deed itself, but in full. The English translation of the charter 
which follows, was made more than 300 years later for the 
burgesses, and used subsequently in the Kilvert case. We 
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have taken the liberty to correct it where it did not agree 
with the original, such passages being printed in italics.? 

The date of the charter is the 5th of the Ides of February 
and the 5th year of the translation of William de Ralegh 
from Norwich to Winchester,? that is, February 1249. 


LATIN TEXT OF THE FIRST CHARTER 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus has litteras visuris aut audituris 
Willelmus Det gratia Wyntoniea episcopus salutem in domino. 
Noveritis nos concessisse, dimisstsse, et ad feodi firmam tradidisse 
burgensibus nostris de ffarnham totum burgum nostrum de ffarn- 
ham et totam villam adiacentem cum omnibus eorum pertinenctis, 
exceptis hutesio levato, sanguine fuso, et latronibus captis et 
eorum catallis, et exceptis eschaetis omnium terrarum et tene- 
mentorum suorum, et exceptis Willelmo le Parker, Gervasio de 
Sneleslinche et Ricardo Bruton qui nobis in capite respondebunt 
sicut prius consueverunt. Volumus etiam et concedimus pro 
nobis et successoribus nostris in perpetuum quod predicti bur- 
genses et heredes sui habeant omnes libertates et liberas con- 
suetudines subscriptas sicut prius habere consueverunt. Videlicet 
habere debent feriam nostram de ffarnham integram ad festum 
omnium Sanctorum sine aliqua diminucione. Item eligere 
debent ballivos suos voluntate sua et instituere et removere quotiens 
voluerint sine contradictione quorumcunque ministrorum nos- 
trorum. Item habere debent assisam panis et cervisiae, ita quod 
panem capere debent ad domum pistoris, et ponderare et probare 
et cervisiam tastare in burgo, et in villa et per unam leucam 
in giro et emendas habere debent tam panis quam cervisie, nist 


1 The text supplied by the Victoria County History differs from ours 
in many particulars. We cannot agree that in 1225 the accounts of 
the borough were noted separately (Vol. II, p. 585), nor that the date 
of the Charter is 1247. Many discrepancies are no doubt due to the 
fact that the dates of the rolls were not verified by the author. 

2As Wm. de Ralegh, elected in 1243, did not enter in possession 
until September 1244, there was some difficulty in deciding which 
was his fifth year. One roll, dated ‘‘ the second year of the translation 
of William,” supplied us with the information that in that year the 
feast of S. Luke fell on a Wednesday. Tables of reckoning told us 
at once that this happened in 1245 and that we had in our hands the 
Rent Roll for 1245-6. February of the 5th vear of Ralegh was Feb- 
ruary A.D. 1249. 
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pistor ad pilloriam aut braciator ad tumberellam debeant con- 
dempnari, quod ad nos reservavimus. Item habere debent totum 
tollum quod aliquo modo potest accidere in spacio predicto. Item 
de omni secta Curie nostre erunt quieti, praeter quod ad duo 
hundred de Lagheday ad castrum nostrum de ffarnham per 
annum et ad Capitula regalia respondere debent sine occasione, 
et sectam ad curiam suam propriam coram ballivis suis facere 
debent sicut coram ballivis nostris facere quondam consueverunt. 
Item facere debent omnia atachiamenta et omnes sumoniciones 
et omnes districciones quae accidunt in burgo predicto et in 
villa predicta, exceptis tllis quae tangunt ballivum nostrae liber- 
tatis. Haec omnia predicta, sicut predictum est, concessimus 
dictis burgensibus et heredibus suis pro nobis et successoribus 
nostris sine impedimento et contradictione omnium ministrorum 
nostrorum in perpetuum. Et pro ista dimissione, concessione, 
et ad feodi firmam tradicione, predicti burgenses et heredes sui 
dabunt annuatim nobis et successoribus nostris per manus pre- 
positi nostri de ffarnham duodecim libras argenti ad Hokeday 
et ad festum Sancti Martini pro equali porcione, ubi aliquo 
tempore tantum novem libras reddere consueverunt. In cujus 
vei testimonium huic scripto signum nostrum apponi fecimus. 
Datum apud Essere quinto idibus februariis anno translacionts 
nostrae quinto. Hits testibus: Magistro Walterio archidiacono 
Surriensi, dominis Othone de Eysholte, Rogerio Veaupel senes- 
callis nostris, dominis Othone et Fulchero tunc capellanis nostris, 
Willelmo de Hukeford, Roberto de Essex, Johanne de ffroyle 
tunc constabulario nostro de ffarnham, Jacobo le Beel, Gervasio 
de Sneleslinche et alits. 


“To all the faithful of Christ that shall see or hear this present 
writinge, William by Divine permission, Bishop of Winton, greeting 
in our Lord. Know you that we have granted demised and let to 
fee farm to our burgesses of Farnham all our Borrow of Farnham, 
and all the towne adjoyninge, with all their appurtenance—-except 
penalties for hue and cry raised, for bloudshed, and fellons taken and 
their chattels—except escheats of all their (the burgesses’) lands and 
tenements. And except William Parker Gervase, of Sneleslinche, and 
Richard Bruton, who shall answer to us in cheife as they have been 
formerly accustomed to do. 

Wee will also graunte for us and our successors for ever, that the 
said burgesses and their heires for ever shall have all lyberties and 
free customs hereunder written, as heretofore they have had. 

That is to saye—They shall have all our ffaire of Farnham at the 
feast of All Saints, whole without any deniall. 
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Item. They shall choose their bailiffs at their owne will and appoynte 
and remove them as often as they please without contradiction of 
any of our ministers or officers whatsoever. 

Item. They shall have the assize of bread and ale, so as they shall 
take the bread at the baker’s house, and weigh and trye the same, 
and taste the ale in the borrow and in the town, and within any league 
rounde aboute. And they shall have their penalties both of bread 
and ale, unless the baker be to be condempned to the pillory, or the 
brewer to the tombrill, which we reserve to ourselves. 

Item. They shall have all the fol/s that any way may come within 
the said compasse. 

Item. They shall be exempt from all suit of our courts, savinge that 
they shall answer to the lords of the hundred at the two Lawe days, 
holden at our Castell of Farnham yearely and to the king’s chapitor 
without denial, and shall make their own suite att their courts, before 
their baylifis, as they were wont to do before our bayliffes. 

Item. That they shall make attachments and all sommons and 
all distreignes which happen in the borrow and in the towne aforesaide, 
except those which concern the bayliffes of our liberties. All those 
things as aforesaid we have granted to the aforesaid burgesses and 
their heires for us and our successors without any impediment or 
contradiction of any of our officers for ever. 

All for this demise, grante and Jettinge to fee farme the said burgesses 
and their heires shall yields to us and our successors by the hand of 
our steward of Farnham, twelve pounds of silver att Hocke day and 
att the feast of St. Martin by even portions, while for some time before 
they have only paid nine pounds. In witness whereof we have to this 
writing caused our seal to be put. Given at Esher the fifth of the ides 
of February, the fifth year of our translation. 

Witnesses :—Walter Archdeacon of Surrey. 

Masters Otho de Eysholte and Roger Veaupel our 
seneshalls, lord Otho and Fulcher then our chaplains, 
Wm. de Hakeford. Robert de Essex. John de Froyle 
then our constable of Farnham. James le Beel, 
Gervase de Sneleslinche and others.” 


The opening paragraph grants in general terms to the 
burgesses of Farnham, some of the rights which belonged 
to the bishop. The expression “our borough of Farnham 
and the town adjoining ’’ means the enclosed town and the 
houses next to the town ditch, for Weststreet and Dogflud 
did remain in the hands of the bishop, as is shown by an 
examination of the pipe rolls of a later date. The “ grant 
of the borough with all its appurtenances ”’ transferred to the 
town the rent of assize due to the bishop as landlord. The 
value of this was about fifty shillings yearly. The town 
became entitled to any increase of that rent and also to lettings 
of pitches in the market place. There were fourteen such 
lettings in 1246-7. Their value was twopence yearly for a 
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pitch, and one penny for half a pitch, besides a shilling or 
sixpence for the first grant of it. 

The bishop kept, however, the fines for bloodshed and the 
chattels of criminals, which means that the burgesses were 
given no criminal jurisdiction. This was a wise and merciful 
provision. In the boroughs where the burgesses enjoyed 
full judicial powers, the penalties were frequently savage to 
the extreme. At Sandwich, murderers were drowned in the 
fourteenth century and buried alive in the fifteenth. At 
Portsmouth the penalty for men was burning, while women 
were tied to a stake at low water and drowned by the tide. 
Even for robbery the punishment was incredibly brutal. At 
Portsmouth, a man convicted of robbery “was scalde and 
his eyen put owte’’ while women had “ their tetys kyt off.’’ 
At Hastings and Dover felons were thrown over the cliffs.! 
Hanging is the only penalty mentioned in our rolls and prisoners 
were sent to Guildford or Winchester to be judged. 

Three men, who probably lived in the town (otherwise the 
exception is meaningless), remained under the bishop’s juris- 
diction. One is William Parker, who had charge of the park 
and was an important officer of the bishop. So probably 
were Gervase of Snayleslynch and Richard Bruton. 

After that general introduction the charter goes into details 
and specifies the liberties and free customs which are granted 
to the burgesses. Note the expression ‘as heretofore they 
have had ”’ (stcut prius habere consueverunt) which means that 
previous to 1249 the burgesses of Farnham had already en- 
joyed a great measure of self government with the bishop’s 
consent. 

The first grant is that of the fair which had been established 
by royal letters sixteen years before. It is given them whole 
and without restrictions. This referred to the tax levied on 
the traders who did not belong to the town. The Farnham 
fair held on the feast of All Saints brought in 13s. in 1245, 
17s. 3d. in 1246, and 18s. in 1247. 

The second privilege was to choose, appoint and remove 
the bailiffs at their will. We cannot say how the election of 
bailiffs was made, nor how long they remained in office, for 
there was great variety in the methods of local government. 


1 See collection of borough customs published by the Selden Society. 
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Four hundred years later, in 1673,! they were elected annually. 
Between 1363 and 1402 the same names head the accounts 
of the borough year after year, but during that period the 
borough was again in the hands of the bishop, and the bailiffs 
may have been appointed by him. 

The honour of being a bailiff was offset by the disadvantage 
of being responsible for the payment of the farm, but except 
in exceptionally bad years, there must have been a good 
surplus, and the bailiffs may possibly have used the balance 
for their own personal pleasure and advantage. 

The third privilege was the granting to the burgesses of 
the assize of bread and ale in the borough and within a league 
of it. The assize “settled the weight of bread according to 
the price of corn, and the price of ale according to the price 
of wheat, barley and oats.” Considering the price of cereals 
between 1208 and 1250 ale must have cost a penny for three 
gallons at Farnham in the days of des Roches and Ralegh. 
The breaking of the law was punished by the manor courts 
by a fine of sixpence, sometimes a shilling. The extension 
of the jurisdiction of the town to one league beyond its bound- 
aries, was not so valuable as it looked, for there were practic- 
ally no bakers or brewers outside Farnham, while in the town 
itself every other inhabitant must have been selling bread 
or ale. In 1246-7 only one man and two women were con- 
victed for selling against the assize outside the town, but in 
the borough twenty-seven men and three women were fined 
for selling bread under the legal weight, and twenty-two 
women and nine men were fined for selling ale above the 
legal price. The following year eleven people were convicted 
for breaking the assize in the whole hundred, but in the borough, 
five bakers were fined ‘‘ for small bread,’’ one trader for using 
wrong measures, and no less than twenty men and thirteen 
women for dear ale. Needless to say, these fines made in 
the aggregate a handsome addition to the income of the 
borough. It is also possible that the duty of going round 
the ale-houses was not altogether distasteful to the bailiffs. 


1 Aubrey, The Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey, Vol. VIII, 

eet. 

* English Gilds, edited by Toulmin Smith. Note on the Old Usages 
of Winchester, p. 363. 
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It is obvious, however, that in the hands of the local officials 
the power to inflict heavy punishments would have been open 
to abuse in a small town, and the bishop wisely refused them 
the right to condemn to the pillory or the tumbril. 

The next concession concerned tolls. ‘‘ They shall have all 
the tolls.” Tolls were taxes levied on all the goods sold in 
the town, especially on market days, that is, every Thursday. 
There was probably a discriminating tariff in favour of local 
goods, but the rolls supply no evidence of this. The figures 
given for town tolls show that a good deal of trade must 
have been done. In 1245-6 the tolls realized £3 15s. 8d.; in 
1246 £4 os. g}d.; in 1247 £4 2s. 24d. After 1363, when the 
burgesses were supposed to hand over to the bishop all the 
revenue, it is strange that the tolls produced only a small 
and curiously fixed sum of 25s. a year or thereabouts. It 
looks as if the bailiffs cooked the accounts, put down a fictitious 
and invariable amount and concealed the real profit of the 
tolls. 

The last privilege granted by the bishop to the burgesses 
was the right to have their own court and to be tried and 
judged by their own bailiffs. This borough court was com- 
petent to judge all petty cases, such as brawling, bad language, 
petty thefts, breaking the assize or local regulations. It 
inflicted fines and kept them. The revenue raised from this 
source was considerable. In 1246 it. was only £3 8s., but the 
year after it rose to £10 3s. 4d., and in 1273 £15 6s. A century 
later, during the episcopate of William de Wykeham, this 
court perquisites oscillated between eight and ten pounds a 
year. We have already remarked that the figures for that 
period may be fictitious: the sameness of the amounts of 
court perquisites, like those of the tolls, year after year makes 
one suspicious. It is a fact worth noting that the clearest 
part of the town income was derived from fines. This was 
not financially sound. 

The court may have been held every three weeks like the 
manor courts. If the customs of other boroughs may be 
taken as a guide the people may have been summoned by the 
ringing of bells or the blowing of horns to attend the court 
held at the market place at 6 a.m. in summer and at 9 a.m. 
in winter. There was another court held on market days 
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to settle all the differences on the spot and the “‘ clerk of the 
market ’’ was the arbitrator of these disputes.! 

The charter makes one exception to the privilege of the 
town to have its own courts. The burgesses remained bound 
to attend the two annual courts of the hundred held at Black- 
heathfield at Hockaday and S. Martin’s, like the other in- 
habitants of the hundred. In exchange forthe privileges thus 
granted, the borough was to pay yearly to the bishop and his 
successors the sum of twelve pounds of silver by even por- 
tions at the two Hundred courts, instead of the nine pounds 
which they had paid for some years past. We have already 
noted that the exact sum was nine pounds six shillings and 
fourpence. 

They remained bound—though the charter is silent on this 
point—to pay the gift of recognition to every new bishop on 
his taking possession of the see. This was for the borough, 
a fixed sum of 66s. 8d., the same in the days of Ralegh as in 
the days of de Pontoise or William de Wykeham. 

This charter granted much. Above all the people knew 
where they stood. The steward could no longer raise the 
farm at will. If the town grew prosperous, the burgesses, 
not the lord, would benefit by it, and they obtained nearly 
complete commercial and political independence. It was not 
a royal charter, and therefore they were not given the right 
to form a corporation, to have a mayor and a seal, to own 
property or to inflict heavy punishments; nor were they 
given the right to send representatives to Parliament. In 
1249 the question could not be raised yet, and when in 1310 
Farnham sent in its representatives to Parliament for the first 
time, Thomas Sutton and Thomas Tyghelere, it was not in 
virtue of the charter. 


This charter of 1249 is the one which for ever after governed 
the relations between town and bishop. Even when it had 
to be renewed under John Gervase and Cardinal Beaufort the 
conditions on both sides remained identical. 

The history of the charter does not end here. For reasons 
difficult to elucidate the agreement lapsed at times, and we 
must here give an account of the vicissitudes of the charter, 


1 Pipe Roll for a.p. 1400. Fines and amerciaments made before the 
clerk of the market: 13s. 4d. 
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which probably correspond each time to some crisis in the 
history of Farnham. 

At first everything goes on smoothly: the farm of the 
borough is paid regularly year after year. In 1253, however, 
while the twelve pounds of the farm are paid as usual, we 
note in the repairs to house and castle two puzzling items : 
the thatching with straw of a market outside the gate of the 
castle, and of another market inside, and these appear again 
from time to time. Why did the bishop require two markets 
or even one market ? Was Aylmer de Valence breaking the 
contract and encroaching on the privileges of the borough ? 
That wild young man was certainly capable of it. The bur- 
gesses kept their part of the bargain and went on paying their 
yearly farm until 1257. The next roll is missing, and for a 
few years the bishopric is in the king’s hands. Bishop John 
Gerveys in 1262 receives £6 (the first half of the farm having 
been paid to the king), and twelve pounds in 1263-4 and 1264-5. 
What happened in 1265 and 1206 we do not know, as the two 
rolls are missing, but for some reason or other the charter 
must have lapsed since it had to be confirmed again in 1266 
by John Gervase. We do not possess the original text of 
this charter, but it was reproduced in the text of 1410, which 
is identical with that of 1249, except for the names of the 
witnesses : these are Thomas de Wynton, official, Wm. de 
Wyntersulle, steward, John de Farnham, clerk, Robert Trapes 
and others. The date given is the 13th of the Kalends of 
July 1266. 

Payments are resumed, but curiously enough they were 
not made in 1273-4, and instead we find suddenly the 
borough in the hands of the bishop, Nicholas of Ely. The 
rent of assize is 56s. 1d. for the year. Stade gavel! gives 
26s. 4d. The assize of bread and ale: £15 6s. The tolls of 
the fair and of the market yield £4 12s. 9}d. The total is 
£24 os. 144d. It was certainly not poverty which had sus- 
pended the charter. Was it that no burgesses had been 
willing to assume the responsibilities of being bailiffs? It 
was not an enviable post. We can see no other possibility. 
The interruption was a short one. Both the year before, 
as the year after, the twelve pounds were paid, and there 


1 An expression we have found but very seldom. 
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was no renewal of the charter, which was merely suspended 
for one year. Nicholas of Ely was a generous man, who did 
not wish to take advantage of a temporary difficulty, though 
he was legally entitled to do so. 

Under John de Pontoise everything went on smoothly. A 
hundred years later (in 1363) the burgesses alluded darkly to 
an agreement settling the dates of the two annual payments 
which they thought had been made in the seventh year of 
Bishop John de Pontoise.1 But although we examined the 
records of the seventh and of the seventeenth year of de 
Pontoise, we found nothing to give colour to that assertion, 
and all the rolls of his pontificate which we have consulted 
show that the farm of twelve pounds was paid regularly in 
two instalments as before. 

Nothing worth mentioning happens afterwards, and things 
go on smoothly between the town and the bishop. In the 
roll for 1345-6 we note the following explanation “At S. 
Martin’s, nothing, because that was during the king’s time. 
At Hockaday: six pounds, Total, six pounds.’’ This makes 
it clear that during vacancies the king took all the income of 
the bishopric, including the farm of the borough. 

Then came the Black Death. This caused no interruption 
in the payments, which continued regularly. Thetwelve pounds 
of the farm appear in the rolls for 1349, ’50, 52, 54, '56, 
59. There was another bad outbreak of the plague in 1361, 
and this neighbourhood again suffered; yet that year, and 
the following, the -farm of the borough was paid without 
demur. Suddenly, in 1363 (Roll No. 159374), the burgesses 
found themselves unable to keep up payments. The first half 
of the year seems to have been duly settled, but not a penny 
was paid for the second half ‘‘ Debent totum.’ There had 
undoubtedly been a loss of population and a loss of trade, 
but how is it that the full effect of this was not felt at an 
earlier date ? Whatever the cause, the burgesses came to the 
bishop in a body and resigned the charter into his hands. 
They promised to give him every year a full account of all 
the profits and revenues of the town, and to be responsible 


1Prout patet in pipa Johannis de Pontissara ... de anno suo 
septimo et in alia pipa ejusdem epi. Pipe Roll for 1363-4. 
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individually and collectively for a minimum payment of £12 
a year to his steward. 

In 1364-5 they paid their arrears of £7 17s., but it was 
again a bad year, and they remained in debt to the treasurer 
for the current year. It is only in 1366 that they manage 
to balance their accounts properly, and pay £15 11s. &d. in 
full discharge of their past and present obligations. 

Soon, however, they took the bishop’s measure. He was 
a man of kindly and generous disposition, and they were 
quick to take advantage of him. The minimum payment of 
£12 a year became practically their maximum, and whatever 
the income of the town they seldom paid more than the old 
figure. No wonder that during his long episcopate they never 
tried to recover their lost privileges. 

For instance in 1367 they ought to have paid £15 6s. 8d. 
They pay £12, and still owe a sum of 66s. 8d., the gift of recog- 
nition they are bound to make to every bishop on his acces- 
sion to the bishopric. In 1368 they pay £12 os. 15d. The 
15d. stand there, no doubt, as a symbol of goodwill anda sign 
of their loyal efforts to discharge their debt. But they still 
owe their recognition money. In 1369, the same comedy : 
the tolls realize 30s ; the court perquisites, which had realized 
£8 12s. 4d. in 1367, and £8 14s. 4d. in 1368, are now £8 Ios. rod. 
They pay the bishop £12 2s. 4d. and still owe him the recog- 
nition money, 66s. 8d. 

And so it continued to the end of the century. Receipts 
may fluctuate: they may rise or fall, but the bishop never 
receives more than his {12 or thereabouts. Not only did the 
bishop let arrears of debt accumulate until they reached a 
figure of £21 3s. 6d. (in 1399) but he even made them a present 
of all tolls and customary dues that they might spend these 
on improvements to the town. The debt was a personal 
liability of the bailiffs. These, Richard Serle, John Blockhole 
and Robert James, continued to owe those twenty-one pounds 
until 1401-2, when William de Wykeham forgave them “ by 
special favour’’ and gave them a roll of protection sealed 
with his seal. The year before, the town had made a big 
effort and paid 19s. 10d. above the customary sum. Needless 
to say, this effort could not be sustained, and in 1401 they 
gave the steward {12 very exactly. We cannot help sus- 
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pecting them of manipulating the receipts so that tolls and 
court perquisites should always be kept down to the same 
level ; even then there was a surplus. Their tenacity perhaps 
deceived and certainly tired the stewards and the bishops, 
and the first act of Beaufort was to accept the situation. 

The farm of the borough reappears in 1407 ! paid as formerly 
in two instalments, and thereafter the pipe rolls contain no 
longer a detail of the receipts and defaults of the borough, 
but the old formula “‘ Farm of the Borough £12 paid in even 
portions at Hockaday and at the feast of S. Martin’s.”’ 

The situation was regularized by a new charter in 1410. 
This document is still extant, and, like the charter of 1249, is 
in the hands of the Farnham Urban Council. It 1s a strip 
of parchment 143 X I1} inches, slightly damaged by damp. 
Some initial letters of the top line are ornamented with grace- 
ful designs, much as some of the steward’s accounts for the 
same period. It has a very wide margin, and portions of the 
red wax seal of Cardinal Beaufort are still adhering to the 
green cord which was attached to the charter. 

It reproduces the charter of John Gervase, which was a 
copy of the earlier one, and bears the ratification of the cardinal 
with the date “‘ Given at our Manor of Southwark on March 19. 
the year of the lord 1410 the seventh year of our translation.” 
It is signed by John Catrik, Archdeacon of Surrey, John 
Forest, master of St. Cross Hospital, John Clippesham, Knight, 
and John Farnham. 

The following year, on April 27, 1411, this charter was 
ratified by the prior and chapter of the cathedral; as Farn- 
ham belonged to the cathedral of Winchester, the consent 
of the chapter was required for its validity. This charter of 
inspeximus is aiso in the possession of the Farnham Council. 
It is in very good state of preservation, and like that of Cardinal 
Beaufort has portions of the seal adhering to its green cord. 

After this, the story of the charter loses its interest. Pay- 
ments were kept up, and the borough tolls and court cease 
to appear separately in the accounts. It is said that Bishop 
Waynflete renewed the charter in 1452, but we possess neither 
the original nor the copy of this confirmation. 


1 The Roll for 1405 is missing, and in that for 1406 Farnham does 
not appear at all. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH OCCUPATION SITE ON THE 
DOWNS AT ASHTEAD, SURREY. 


BY 
A. W. G. LOWTHER, A.R.I.B.A. 


NEW site, yielding first to fourth-century pottery and 
various small finds, has recently been found at Ashtead, 
close to the parish church, and is in process of being excavated. 
The position of the site is of interest for several reasons. It 
is a few hundred yards to the south of the rectangular earth- 
work, presumed to be Roman, in which the church stands, and 
is also close to the line that must have been taken by Stane 
Street, but of which no trace has been found in this sector. 
It is also near the line of the road to the Villa and Brickworks 
on Ashtead Common, and which passed through Ashtead Park 
before joining Stane Street. There is thus the possibility of 
its throwing light on several problems concerning the former 
site, as well as on the Roman occupation of this district, and, 
possibly, on Stane Street itself. 

The finds made so far may be divided into two categories, 
viz. (a) Surface finds, 
and (b) finds from Rub- 
bish Pits. The former 
are very numerous, con- 
sisting mainly of frag- 
ments of pottery of 
various ‘‘ coarse ’’ wares 
dating from the first to 
fourth centuries, includ- 
ing a little pre-Roman 
an Téne,” and some FIG. 2. (a) FIBULA. 
‘ (b) PART OF PADLOCK; IRON. 

Bead rim’’ pieces. 
Among the latest in date 
are pieces of a mortarium of Terra Sigillata ware, of typical third 
to fourth century form (Dr. form 45), the inside studded with 
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grains of quartz. The small objects include a first-century 
bronze fibula (Fig. 2), with plain bow and pierced openwork 
catch plate, with Greek “fret ’’ design. The spring guard is 
ornamented with two grooves on each side of the bow, and 
the length is 2} inches. One coin, a second brass of Carausius 
(c. A.D. 290), was found on the surface. This is a hitherto 
unrecorded type, and is now in the British Museum. 


Obv. IMP CARAVSIVS P F AVG. 
Bust radiate, draped, right. 
Rev. P M (TRP C)Os P P. 


Emperor seated left on stool, globe in right hand, left hand 
on a parazonium. ex C. (? Camulodunum). 


Rubbish Pits. Several of these have been located, but only 
one has been cleared out as yet (Fig. 1), and can be described 
in this report. It will be seen from the section that the sub- 
soil consists of chalk and the filling consists of irregular layers 
of debris and chalky loam. The sides are roughly cut, with a 
widening out towards the bottom. Several pieces of roof tiles 
and bricks were among the upper debris, but without any 
traces of mortar on them ; there were, however, several lumps 
of “wattle and daub,’’ suggesting the presence of timber 
buildings somewhere near by, possibly inside the earthwork. 
The large pot, of gritty, dark grey ware, found in the charcoal 
layer in the lower part, is of late first-century form, and is 
ornamented with a band of inclined lines, grouped in threes, 
just below the rim, which is of plain outturned form. Max. 
diameter, 13 inches (Fig. 5). A quantity of animal bones (ox, 
sheep and pig), mostly at the bottom of the pit, constitute 
ordinary food refuse, and several of the larger bones have been 
split to extract the marrow. 

The sequence of dates arrived at from the finds made so 
far is approximately as follows : 


PRE-RoMAN. ‘La Téne”’ potsherds. 
Numerous pot boilers. 
A.D. I-50. Bead rim ”’ pottery. 


“ Reeded ”’ ware. 
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Rubbish pits containing pottery, bones, tiles, 
“wattle and daub,” etc. 

Bronze fibula from surface. 

Pottery of “ Sigillata’’ ware, and other 
wares. 

c. A.D. 290. Coin of Carausius. 

c. A.D. 390. ‘Pottery of colour-coated type with “ slip” 

decoration. 


A.D. 50-100. 


A.D, 100-300. 


£ BARK SOU WITH - 


— fRAGMENTS OF VALIOUS _—— 


CLAUDIAN’ COARSE JOTTERY 


or 


Ox, FRI). Ne. 


ELCTION  THLOAUGH DIT 
ONt OF SEVERAL IN A PIELD ADJOINING ASHTEAS PARISH CHURCH. 
FIG. I. 
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PoTTERY (CoARSE WarES) (Figs. 3-5) 
Fig. 3. 

No. 1. Side fragment of flanged bowl with upright rim, 
form Dr. 38; traces of scroll design in white slip on top of 
flange. Diameter at rim, 
74 inches. Clay, hard, 

grey to red at surfaces, 
coated with scarlet slip, 
=~ largely worn away from 
exterior. Several small 
fragments of other vessels 
(mortaria and rouletted 
ollae) of this ware were found. May, SilchesterPottery, p. 126, 
Type 94, pl. liv. Salzmann, Sussex Arch. Soc. Colls., LII, p. 
gi, pl. ix, No. 5, fourth to fifth century ware. Newbold, 
J.RS., Ul, p. 227, fig. 40, Nos. 6 and 7, from Huntcliff 
Fort, near Saltburn (A.D. 370-395). Bushe Fox, Rich- 
borough, 1, p. 104, No. 112, pl. xxviii. 

Nos. 2-6, and No. 8. Small bowls of dark grey to black 
> ware. Diameter, 7-8 inches. 
a Nos. 3, 4 and 6 a type that 

: did not occur at the Ashtead 

Common site, hence, possibly, 


FIG. 3. NO. I. 
Scale }. 


: third century or later. (A late 
‘ 
. date for this form is confirmed 
FIG. 3. No. 8. by finds at other sites.) 
Scale 4. 


No. 7. Small fragment of 
mortarium rim. Clay, white with quartz-grit to inner surface. 


FIG, 3. 
Scale 4 Fig 4. 
| irs No. 1. Upper part of small 
—_————_< olla, with sharply outbent 
; | rim. Diameter, 43 inches. 
Very smooth, reddish-bufi 
clay, fine texture. Slip coat- 


FIG. 4. ing of same colour, producing 
Scale 4. a glazed finish. 
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Nos. 2-4. Rim fragments of coarse grey ware vessels. 
First century. 


No. 5. Upright rim of 
coarse, gritty black ware. 
Cordon at base of neck. %& 2 3 5 A 


Pre-Claudian. 

Nos. 6-10. Bead-rim”’ 
pottery of Claudian date. 
No. 7, typical form, with 
groove just above bulge, the 
same as found on Ashtead 
Common (2nd Report, Fig. 
7). Hard, light to dark, FIG. 4. 
grey ware. 

Nos. 11-13. Grey ware with shallow, combed decoration. 

No. 11. Fragment, from above bulge, of large vessel (c. 
12-18 inches diameter), with unusually thick sides. A band 
of thick white slip above ; deep grey slip coating with combed 
ornamentation below. 

Nos. 12 and 13. Small fragments (of same thickness). Grey 
ware with combed, wavy decoration. Traces of white slip 
glaze to plain part of No. 13. 

No.14. ‘La Téne”’ rim fragment of coarse gritty red ware. 
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Fig. 5. 

Large store jar with outward-curved neck and plain bead 
rim. Cordon at top and bottom of band below neck. Orna- 
mentation of groups of diagonal lines (polished, on a rough 


surface) formed with a blunt instrument. The rim and body 
slightly polished. Base missing. Diameter at rim, 6 inches ; 
bulge, 12} inches. Clay, hard, dark grey. A.D. 50-100, 
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THE RECTORY AND ADVOWSON OF LETHER- 
HEAD CHURCH, AND THE ADVOWSON 
OF ASHTEAD. 


BY 
H. E. MALDEN, M.A. 


N Domesday Book, 1086, Osbern de Ow, 7.e. d’Eu, appears 
as holding the Church of Leret, which is attached to 

the royal manor of Ewell, though not adjacent to it. There 
are 40 acres of land going with it, and it is worth 20 shillings 
a year. Letherhead does not occur under that name as a 
manor in the survey, but this means Letherhead Church, 
which was appurtenant to the royal manor of Ewell. Osbern 
de Ow (d’Eu) also held Farnham Church, and land which is 
probably Bentley in Hampshire near Farnham. Osbern was 
perhaps the grandson, or son, of Osbern the Vicomte of Eu 
in Normandy, sheriff as we should call him in England, who 
was dead in 1060. No more is known about Osbern, nor 
how Letherhead passed from him to Eudo Dapifer, 7.e. the 
Steward of the King ; though there was a possible connexion 
by marriage—Eudo was son-in-law to Richard of Tonbridge, 
and Richard’s grandfather was Comte d’Eu. Eudo founded 
the Abbey of St. John the Baptist at Colchester, not later 
than 1104. The monastic account of the foundation, and the 
early Charters, printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon, are more 
than suspicious.'_ Monks who wrote not as intentional forgers 
and deliberate inventors, but as editors anxious to make out 
a good story for their house, used to rewrite decayed documents, 
or restore what was missing, as they thought it ought to be said. 
This happened in the case of Colchester, in the thirteenth 
century, probably. The original Charter of foundation is 
fictitious, but there is no reasonable doubt that Eudo was 
the founder, nor that among their possessions, perhaps given 
by him, was the Church of Turnecrust, with one hide of land, 


1 J. H. Round, F.H.R. XVI, 721, etc. ; and Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
423-7: 
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and the land of Ralph de Broc. These are confirmed by 
Henry I, in a charter of confirmation which Mr. Round dates 
in 1104, or not later. Turnecrust is Thorncroft, a manor in 
Letherhead parish the land of which is adjacent to the site 
of Letherhead Church. The Churches of Leret and Turne- 
crust are almost certainly different names for the same church, 
and both mean Letherhead. At all events, Colchester after- 
wards did hold Letherhead Church, and the grant of Thorncroft 
Church is their title to hold it. Perhaps Eustace de Broc was 
a sub-tenant on the 40 acres of land. I do not know of evidence 
of de Brocs in Letherhead, except this mention of the land 
of Ralph de Broc in the Colchester charter. There seems 
no reason to suppose him to be grantor of the advowson to 
Colchester. What may be pertinent to the origin of the 
grant is that Eudo Dapifer was husband to the daughter of 
Richard de Tonbridge, ancestor of the de Clares, who was 
overlord of Thorncroft in Domesday, and Eudo may have 
had an interest through his wife, and Eudo’s wife, as noted 
above, was great-granddaughter to a Comte d’Eu, with whom 
Osbern de Ow (d’Eu) may have been connected. Eudo 
seems to have been dead by Lent 1120, with no heirs, and 
his lands were on the point of escheating to the Crown, when 
the Abbot of Colchester procured an additional confirmation 
in 1119. This is much later in its present shape, but may 
very possible represent a genuine document of 1119, doctored 
considerably. Thorncroft, the manor, was not held by Eudo, 
nor his wife Rohaise, for it did not revert to the Crown. 
Letherhead Church was claimed by the Crown afterwards not 
because it was on Eudo’s land escheated to the Crown, but 
because it was in the royal fee of Ewell. The exact circum- 
stances of the grant cannot be cleared up, but at any rate 
St. John’s, Colchester, held the Church, had the advowson 
that is, and received a pension of 8 marks a year from the 
rectors. This is proof positive that the Church was not 
appropriated to the Abbey, that is the Abbey itself was not 
rector. Colchester also had the advowson of Ashtead Church, 
for in 1213 (Placita coram Rege, Abbrev. Trin. Term, 15 John) 
the Abbot successfully defended his right of advowson against 
William de Mara, lord of Ashtead. The Abbot produced a 
charter of William (Giffard) Bishop of Winchester, 1100-1129, 
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in which the Bishop said that he had consecrated Ashtead as 
a capella to the ecclesia of Liered, that the Abbot was to have 
20 shillings a year from Ashtead, and that the officiating 
priest must be approved by the rector of Liered. Be that as 
it may, by the fourteenth century the descendants of the 
de Maras had got the advowson of Ashtead. It seems 
that Colchester was equally unfortunate with Letherhead 
itself. 

Colchester certainly presented rectors who were duly insti- 
tuted to Letherhead, till in 1279 Edward I inquired by a 
Quo Warranto on what their claim to present was founded, 
(Coram Rege, 7 Ed. I. Rot. 35) for Letherhead Church was 
on land appurtenant to a royal manor. The question was 
not settled at once, but in 1287 Robert the Abbot granted 
the advowson to the King (Surrey Feet of Fines, 15 Ed. I. 
47, 48, old numbers), probably because he was obliged to do 
so, abandoning a shaky title by a discreet surrender. If the 
Colchester account of the foundation, printed by Dugdale, 
was then in existence, Edward’s lawyers had perhaps as little 
faith in it as modern critical historians have. Yet Edward’s 
Justices, and Mr. J. H. Round, were defying the most dire 
imprecations when seeking to invalidate the grants to Col- 
chester. The fabricated charter of Eudo threatens those who 
diminish these gifts with the fate of the traitor Judas, or an 
abode with Dathan and Abiram in hell. I hasten to add 
that though the charter is a forgery I think its grants genuine, 
confirmed as they were by the charter of Henry I, and by 
undoubted possession of some of them by Colchester. 

There was perhaps another claimant to the advowson, 
besides the King and the Abbey of Colchester. In 1285, 
while the suit was still pending, the Church had been “ in the 
custody of one of the King’s clerks.’’ In 1289, John de 
Pontissara, Bishop of Winchester, had issued a mandate for 
the institution as rector of one Henry of Durham, rather 
pointedly designated as “‘ the presentee of the lawful patron,” 
giving the latter no name. I should think that did not mean 
the King, it could not mean Colchester in the teeth of the 
Fine of 1287. Did it not mean that the Bishop himself, or 
the Church of Winchester claimed the advowson ? 

I think that clearly the Bishop was claiming the advowson, 
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for there seems to be a later recognition of the rights of the 
Bishop as patron. 

The King presented in 1303, 1324, 1330, and 1340. But 
in 1324 Robert de Hoton was presented to Letherhead ‘‘ now 
in the King’s hands by reason of the late voidance of the See 
of Winchester” (PR. 17. Ed. II. pt. 2, m.4). The See was 
vacant by the death of Asser, 1323, pending the election of 
Stratford, and the Letters Patent seem to recognize the 
Bishop’s right. 

The question of property in the church has a bearing upon 
the date of rebuilding of the Chancel and Transepts. Within 
limits a style in building dates itself. If, however, definite 
documentary evidence modifies the conclusions which we 
should draw from style alone, there is no question which 
basis for judgment is the surer. Also the probabilities of the 
case, the state of the finances of people engaged, are not to 
be neglected. Looking to style alone, architectural experts 
refer the rebuilding to about 1320 and not later than 1330. 
But who could pay for it then? Colchester had lost all 
interest in the church, nor if Colchester had had any interest 
had it any money. In 1312 Colchester was badly in debt 
(Ep. Reg. of London, Baldock, f. 31). In 1338 Colchester 
was still so poor that they were excused from a payment of 
a subsidy (Close Rolls, 12, Ed. III. pt. III. m. 9, 1). The 
Crown was little likely to be building parish churches then, 
especially in a parish where it did not own the rectory, and 
was’ uncertain about the advowson. Edward II was in a 
chronic state of poverty, confusion reigned supreme in all 
parts of the administration. The expenses of the unsuccessful 
Scotch war were enormous. Edward II did discharge some 
of the debts of Edward I, those of Edward IT were undischarged 
well into the reign of Edward III. The Scutages intended 
by Edward I to pay for his wars were still uncollected under 
his grandson. Men were complaining of being dunned for 
arrears of taxes imposed upon their grandfathers. Is it not 
a probability, amounting almost to a certainty, that the Austin 
Priory of Ledes, a well-to-do house in spite of losses, which 
got the advowson, and got the rectory appropriated to it in 
1341, as we shall see, and which had an estate of land in the 
parish extensive enough to make a grant of free warren, 
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that is of sporting rights, valuable in 1368, did any extensive 
rebuilding which was needed in the earlier half of the century ? 

Edward III was petitioned by his mother Isabella to give 
some compensation to the Priory of Ledes, because they 
had suffered damage when her husband Edward II had besieged 
Lord Badlesmere in Ledes Castle to avenge an insult offered 
to her. Edward gave to Ledes Priory 8 marks a year, out of 
the proceeds of the manor of Ledes, or from ecclesiastical 
benefices, to found a chantry in Ledes Castle for masses for 
the soul of his grandmother. (Letter in Winchester Cathedral 
Library.) But he went further in his endowment. In pur- 
suance of his mother’s wishes, on October 22 1341, Edward 
III by Letters Patent (15 Ed. III pt. III. m. 14) promised 
to Leds 28 marks yearly out of the revenues of the royal 
manor of Ledes, till an equivalent could be found, which 
equivalent he had already fixed upon in the shape of the 
rectory of Letherhead. On November 6 of the same year 
he gave licence to Ledes to appropriate the church (zbid., 
m. 6), that is, to take the rectory and advowson and land as 
part of the revenue of the Priory. It was enough to support 
six Canons in the House. To make things regular he petitioned 
the Pope, Clement VI, to confirm the appropriation. The 
record of the Petition, and its answer, strengthens the suppo- 
sition about rebuilding made above. It may be summarized 
as follows : 

Petition of King Edward at the request of his mother, 
Queen Isabella, for the appropriation of the Church of Ledrede 
in the diocese of Winchester, to the Prior and Convent of 
Ledes in the diocese of Canterbury, the said Priory having 
suffered during the siege of the neighbouring castle by King 
Edward, the King’s father, of famous memory,! and by the 
necessity of rebuilding the church. A Vicar with a fit allowance 
is to be appointed, and an order made touching the indemnity 
of the Church of Winchester and of the Archdeacon of Surrey. 
The Petition is marked, granted, at Avignon, 18. Kal. Oct. 
(i.e. Sept. 14th) 1345. (Calendar of Papal Letters, Petitions, 
Vol. VIII, 4. Clement VI f. ro. 


Famous memory’ was merely conventional for ‘‘the late.” 


His wife’s gratitude for his avenging the insult offered to her at Ledes 
Castle was not sufficient to prevent her conniving at his murder. 
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Ledes Priory not only has suffered losses, but is confronted 
with the prospect of expenses in building. The King’s com- 
pensation to it is somewhat qualified by the obligation. The 
letter is not absolutely clear. The Church of Ledes Priory 
was being rebuilt, and the need of rebuilding the Church 
refers perhaps to that and not to Letherhead Church ; but 
the latter interpretation does not seem to be inadmissible. 
It is made a little more likely by there being another instance 
in which Ledes procured an appropriation to enable them to 
rebuild a Church, not their own, but in their gift. In 1352 
they presented a Petition to Clement VI for leave to appro- 
priate the Church of Stokebery (Stockbury, Kent), because 
of the burning of the Church of Chatham, which therefore 
requires rebuilding. (Papal Petitions, Vol. XVII, 2, Clement 
VI, f. 90, 7. Id. Aug.). This petition was allowed. 

The Priory had the advowson, but they did not enter upon 
the possession of the appropriated rectory till the resignation 
of the last rector, John Claver, in November 1345. 

Following upon this they presented the first Vicar, William 
de Harple. There was still need to secure the agreement of 
the Chapter of Winchester to the appropriation, for by the 
Canon Law not only the Bishop but the Chapter had to agree 
to it. A considerable correspondence, somewhat acrimonious 
in tone upon the King’s side, passed between the King, his 
Mother, and the Church of Winchester. It concluded by an 
inquiry by a Chapter of the Rural Deanery of Ewell, presided 
over by the Archdeacon, held at Sutton on April 3, 1346. 
The Chapter reported that the living was appropriated to 
Ledes by Papal authority ; that the appropriation was con- 
firmed by the Archbishop ; that William de Harple was duly 
appointed Vicar ; and that 13s. 4d. should be reserved annually 
for the Bishop and his Church, 13s. 4d. for the Archdeacon of 
Surrey as a pension, 2s. gd. for his Ordinaries, 7s. 7}d. for 
Procurations at his Visitations. The Vicar was to keep 
books and vestments in repair, after a first reparation by the 
Priory, and was to receive 20s. annually for bread, wine and 
lights, beside the usual Vicarial tithes minutely specified. 
(W. Ep. Reg. Edington, I, 10, a and b). Henceforward 
Ledes was in quiet possession till the Dissolution of the Monas- 


1 The correspondence is in the Winchester Cathedral Library. 
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teries. Then Henry VIII granted the Rectory and advowson 
of Letherhead to the Dean and Chapter of Rochester (June 20 
1542), and they have held them ever since, except for a break 
during the Civil Wars. The Rectory house, the land, and 
the great Tithes have been let on lease, together or severally. 
The Rectory was called a manor, and the Rectory house was 
subsequently known as Vale Lodge. Really there never was 
a Manor of Letherhead, so called,! distinct from Thorncroft. 
The names seem to be used indiscriminately in the early 
Court Rolls. 


1 The rectory was considered to be a manor. The other manors 
were Thorncroft, Pachevesham, Randalls and Little Pachevesham. 
The last two were held together, and the three last named are inextric- 
ably confused now under one ownership. 
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THE LAYE BRETHERNS STATUTES (SHENE). 


BY 
C. PASK MATTHEWS, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Priory of Shene was founded by Henry V in 1414, 

at a short distance north-west of the Palace restored 

by him, the site being now included in the Old Deer Park, 
close to the Observatory erected there by George III. 

It was the last pre-Reformation Charterhouse to be founded 
in England, as well as the largest and most wealthy. Nothing 
of it now remains, the buildings being ruinous by the middle 
of the seventeenth century: its last relic, the Gatehouse, 
was destroyed in 1770. As in other Houses of the Order, 
the inmates consisted of two classes, Fathers and Lay-brothers, 
a distinction more clearly marked in this Order than in any 
other. Since the income of the monastery was drawn from 
cultivation of land and cattle-breeding, and as the Fathers 
themselves never went outside the walls, the services of the 
Lay-brethren were vital to its maintenance. They each 
occupied a cell consisting of one room only, forming part of 
a block called the Lower House, and quite separate from the 
Monks’ or Great Cloister, known as the Upper House, into 
which they were permitted to enter only on ceremonial occa- 
sions, unless their duties as servants to the Fathers required 
them to do so. 

The only link between the two “ houses ”’ was the Proctor, 
who, although a monk, was responsible for all the temporal 
affairs of the house, and in consequence was the head of the 
lay brethren. These included the Converses and the Donates, 
the former being those who had taken vows to remain in the 
service of the monastery for life, and the latter those who, 
while giving voluntary service as did the Converses, were 
not pledged to remain indefinitely. 
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The statutes which follow are those of Shene Charterhouse 
at the end of the fifteenth or early sixteenth century, and 
give a very clear indication of the organization and life of 
the Lay-brethren of this period. They embody much of 
the Carthusian Statutes in general use throughout the Order, 
and are transcribed from Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 11303. 


OF THE LAYE BRETHERNES DIVINE SERVICE 
THE First CHAPTER 


Wee have admitted laye men into our Societie because our 
purpose is to live by housbandrye and feedinge of cattle rather 
then by rentes or revenewes to be received of other men, 
Who therefore must diligently looke unto husbandrye and 
nourishinge of beastes, and other corporall excercises, as it 
shalbe enjoyned them. 

Our will neverthelesse is, that those laye men be so occupied 
about outwarde excercises, that at due tymes they also omitt 
not spirituall excercises. Whearfore they must every day 
ryse to Mattynes when the hower cometh that they must ryse 
in the lower howse, Let the bell be twyse rongue, with a little 
space betweene both peales. At the firste they must make 
them redye : At the seconde, they come with due gravitie to 
the Church, For Psalmes they say Pater nosters. Whearof 
doe consiste all theyr howeres, and with the which they fulfyll 
their whole servyce whiche they have to say: Wheresoever 
they are. 

When entringe into the Church they have made due inclyna- 
tion with bare heades, Let them settle them selves in theire 
seates, and everie one endevoure with as greate devotyon as 
he possible cane, to say his Mattyns of Pr. nrs. with theire 
due Ceremonyes, notwithstanding that ye Proctour is there 
present, whom in his Ceremonies they are not bounde to 
followe. 

But let them that dwell with the Mounkes in the higher 
house ryse to ye Mounkes Mattyns, and in the Converses 
queere say theire Mattyns. Whence they shall not departe 
untill Mattyns be ended, unlesse ye Pryour graunte them 
lycence so to doo. 

As oft soever as the Converses heare dyvine servyce in ye 
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higher house, let them observe the same regular Ceremonies 
which ye Mounkes doo: and yet let them say theire Pr. nrs. 
withal] in ye meane season. Nether let them nor the Donates 
at any tyme have bookes in their handes, nether reade in them 
in ye Churche, but onely their Rosarie, and therewith let them 
say their due servyce. Let them not go to Church without 
their coule and long vesture, white mantell, or theire Pylche. 

The most blissed Virgyn Maries office or service they are 
bounde tosay. After thismaner which immediatlye folowith : 
Fyrst before everie houre of the daye, they shall say an houre 
of ye saied Virgyn, save ye Complyn of the day, which must 
alwaies be sayed before Complyn of ye glorious Virgyn Marie, 
When they come to our Ladies Mattyns, Fyrst of all, they 
kneele downe & take a Venie, and so say one Pr. nr. and one 
Ave Marie: Then they rise up, & blesse them selves with the 
signe of ye Crosse, & enclyne. Which donne, They stande 
upright & say two & twentie Pr. nrs. with as many Ave 
Maries and a Gloria patri, with a Venie, or inclynation as the 
tyme requireth. Then adde they one Pr. nr. & an Ave Marie 
for the Collet upon their knees, or inclyning, as ye tyme is. 
For Mattyns of ye day, let them say with all devotion & 
attention, fyrst one Pr. nr. & an Ave Marie with inclynation 
onelye, when Venie is not taken, otherwise yf it is taken, 
upon their knees. Then standing up let them six tymes 
repete the same prayer, falling doune at ye end of everye 
one upon their knees, and saying Gloria Patri. That done, 
they sitt downe, & rehearse ye same prayer twentie twoo 
tymes. Which ended, they ryse up & say ye same agayne 
six tymes with inclynation & Gloria pri: And then they con- 
tynue standynge, and say ye selfe same prayer two and 
twenty tymes agayne without Gloria pri. and inclyninge : 
which donne, They yet repete it once for the Collet. 

After their Mattyns is ended, the Converses must pray every 
day in their mother tongue, after the maner & order which 
here folowith, Lyinge down prostrate one the grounde, Let 
them in their Vulgar Language make intercession for all 
estates: to witt, for ye good state of our owne order or 
Relygion: of the holye Romane Churche, & of ye Popes 
holynes, for their owne Bushoppe, and all other Bushops & 
ecclesiasticall persons: for the Romaine Emperour, or their 
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owne Kynge: And for all other Christian Kyngs & Prynces, 
For their Benefactours, and such as have recommended them 
to their devotions, and all their frindes & famyliars-: For all 
yt are in tentation or any tribulation eyther of soule or bodye : 
For such as ar in mortall synne, and for ye returne of Heretykes 
& Schismatyks to ye unitie of ye Catholyke Churche: For 
Conversion of the Jewes & Paynims : For them that sayle on 
the sea, For Pylgrymes and sicke persons, For the fruytes of 
the earth, and their husbanders: For temperature of the 
ayre : For their owne perseveraunce in the Order, and observa- 
tion of Goddes comaundementes & the ordinaunces of our 
Religyon, and for any other speciall thinges, yf any shalbe 
which ye inspiration of ye holy Ghost shall move their spirites 
to praye for. Over this, yt is to be knowen that, at everye 
state, they yt so will do aitre their prayer made for ye same 
in their owne tongue, say humbly & devotelie on Pr. nr. and 
an Ave Marie, lengthenynge or shortenyng their said vulgar 
prayer as their tyme permytteth, or as their owne discretion 
& fervoure shall leade them. 

From Easter to Mychelmas day ye bell is ronge to Pryme 
at Sunne rysing, but in Harvest, yf neade requireth, sooner, 
from S. Mychaels feast to Easter, it is rongue verye earlye 
in the mornynge. 

At our Ladies Pryme let them alwaies say one Pr. nr. and 
an Ave Mari upon their knees with a Venie: then adde the 
Adiutorium nrm in nomine dni qui fecit caelum et terram 
After yt they stande up, and say three Pr. nrs. and Ave Maries 
with a Gloria Pri. & a Venie, or an inclynation, according to 
ye tyme. 

But the Pryme of the day, they shall begyne thus: Adiu- 
torium nrm. in nomine dni. qui fecit caelum et terram. Then 
let ym say thryse Pr. nr. with Gloria Pri., & a Venie or inclyna- 
tion, as ye tyme serveth. Havyng so done, let them adde 
to one Pr. nr. mo for ye Collect. 

At theyr other houres as well of our Ladie as of the daye, 
they say the same which they did at Pryme: this exceptede, 
that at both Evensonges they adde one Pr. nr. moo, sayinge 
to wytt aftre Adiutorum nrm. foure tymes Pr. nr. with Gloria 
Pri. Aftre the Pryme of ye day also and aftre Complyn let 
them say Credo and Confiteor. 
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When they have ended their Complyn, let them goo to 
bedd, and endevour to sleap, least haplye when they shuld 
be bounde to watch, beinge not able to resyst, they be com- 
pelled to sleape, But whether they sleape or watch, they must 
take hede, as much as they may, that they keepe them styll 
and quiet, and make no sturre or noyse. 

In all the Converses houses which stand aparte from the 
Mounkes houses, and ar otherwyse called the lower houses, 
wherein is a Chappell, let Masse be celeberatede twyse or 
thryse at the least every weeke by the Proctour or Pryour, 
or some other Preist, which let the Pryour cause to be diligently 
observyde. There also let the blyssed bodie of Chryst be 
reverentlye reserved to soccour the sycke withall, which everye 
moneth let be chaunged or renewede. 

We ordeyn that by no dyspensation or lycence Converses 
or Donates be permytted to beare Clerkes tonsure, that is to 
say, to be shoren Clerkwyse or to learne Grammar, or to synge, 
neyther that they be suffred to ascende to the state of Mounkes, 
But everye man contynew in that state which he is called 
unto: and let them not moleste their Pryours or Vysitours 
with this matter because they cane in no wyse dispense with 
them therein. 


OF THE FEAST DAYES. HOW & WHEN CONVERSES 
DO OBSERVE THEM 


THE SECOND CHAPTER 


Let the Converses that abyde in the higher house resorte 
upon the Eves of Chapter feastes to the Church to heare 
Evensong. But let them that dwell in the lower house, or 
in ye graunges, when they ar discharged of their laboures, 
come up upon the sayd Eves to the hygher house, but in such 
ordre yt halfe of them ascend in the evenynge as their workes 
of obedience may spare them, to heare Mattyns & the residue 
of the feast dayes servyce with them which dwell in the higher 
house: all within their regular Ceremonies let them follow 
the Mounkes which ar in ye queare. Let the remnant which 
abode behynde in the lower house say theyre Mattyns there 
in the Church, but on the morow come up betyme to the 
higher house, there to heare dyvine servyce. 
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When the Mounkes Chapter is done, and our Ladies Masse 
said in pryvate, let a Chapter be holden them, where they shall 
hedefully geve eare to Goddes worde, which shall there be 
preached to them, eyther by the Pryour, or by hym unto 
whom it is by ye Pryour enjoyned, and clame theire culpes. 
Notwithstanding, upon the solompe Feastes of Chrystmas, 
Easter, and Whitsontyde no Chapter is holden them. But 
upon there Eves, after Evensonge is ended, upon Chrystmas 
day, and on the twoo dayes next following, & on the first and 
seconde day immediatlie commyng aftre the Festyvall daies of 
Eastre and Whytsontyde, let them aftre ye None heare the 
worde of God in the Chapter house, of hym whom the Pryour 
shall appoynt to preach yt unto them. Uppon which dayes 
also when ye Mounkes Chapter is done, let theire Statutes 
be redd unto them, and uppon the feast of S. John ye Evaun- 
gelyst, and on Mounday in Eastre weeke, let that be reed 
unto them out of the Visitours Charte which conserneth 
them. 

Uppon the vigills or Eves of the moost blyssed Virgyn 
Maries Puryfication, of Palmes Sondaye, of Corpus Christies 
festyvall day, of S. John Baptystes solempe feast, of ye sayd 
moost gloriouse Virgyns Assumptyon, of Alhallowes day, and 
of all the other pryncipall feastivities, let all ye Converses, 
so farre as their Obedience doo permytt, assemble up to the 
hygher house, there to heare dyvine service: Upon which said 
holy dayes, we will also, that they take their meales in ye 
Refectorye. 

When the Brethren Converses are aboute to ascende to the 
hygher house, fyrst they come to ye Proctour, and with his 
lycence they ascend, keping their sylence, and caryinge with 
them, what he shall commaunde them. And in the hygher 
house, as also everyewhere els, from Evensonge to Pryme, and 
from the Chapter to None, they must keepe sylence. Yet the 
Coquynarie or Mayster of the Kytchen and his Adjutors or 
helpers, may speake when neede requireth. 

Aftre Evensong is doune, they departe, carying with them 
what thinges they ar comaunded tocarye. Befor supper the 
Proctour holdeth them a Chapter, when he thincketh yt good, 
or may convenyentlie. 

In the Solempnities of Chrystmas, Eastre, and Whytsontyde 
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let them descend backe to ye lower hous the thirde day aftre 
Evensong following the solempe dayes, unlesse it be a Sonday 
or a Chapter day, for then they goo not downe untyll aftre 
Evensong the next day following. Uppon the feast dayes 
let none descend without lycence untyll Evensong be ended. 
Those Converses which come not up but remayne beneath 
upon Chapter dayes, let them kepe their Celles, unlesse their 
Obedience do no suffre them so to do. The space which is 
betwene the Terce and the Sext, let them spend in prayer. 

The Converses ar bounde to keepe all the feastes which ye 
Churche commaundeth to be keept by commaundement of their 
diocesane Busshopp holye: Uppon which they worke not 
upon the feastes which ar willed to be kept by comaundement 
of theire Diocesane Bysshop, they must also cease frome 
worke, and repayre to ye Church. And yf such feastes have 
besyde ye Mounkes Chapter upon them, let the Converses 
also have a Chapter holden them. 

Uppon these Solempnities which follow, when they ar 
transferred, they cease not from worke. Yet must they not 
labour about the hygher house, if it may without incomditie 
be avoydede. These Solempnities ar the Conceptyon of our 
blessed Ladye, The Dedication of their Church, the Feastes 
of S. Bendict and of Saint Hughe of Lyncolne. 

They must not also cease from worke upon the Compassyon 
and Presentation dayes of ye moost blessed Virgyn: Neyther 
upon the holy dayes of S. Gregorie, Saint Ambrose, S. Austine, 
S. Hiero the Doctours, neyther upon the feastes of S. Barnarde, 
Saynt Thomas of Aquyne, S. Agatha and the Eleven Thousand 
Virgyns. If they dwell in any parysh, they must conforme 
them selves to them amonge whom they abyde, in celebratinge 
or not celebratynge feastes. 


If they travyle any journey upon Festyvall dayes, they ar 
bounde, if they can, to heare Masse. 
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OF THE LAY BRETHERNS DISCIPLYNE AND CERTEYN 
OTHER POYNTES APPERTEYNINGE TO THEIRE 
DIVINE SERVYCE 


THE THYRDE CHAPTER 


In Advent and Quinquagesima the Converses do every weeke 
take every one dysciplyne, in the lower houses Church, at 
the Proctours handes, when he hath said his Mattyns, But yf 
the Proctour chaunce not to be there present, let them say 
every one in steede of his disciplyne, thryse Pr. nr. and Ave 
Maries with Venies. The same he also doth that is absente 
when the Proctour geveth disiplyne. But in ye hygher house, 
they take disciplyne before Laudes, at ye Pryours handes, 
or in his absence, at the Vicars, which disciplyne is geven 
on the seconde Ferie or Monday, unlesse it be a Chapter 
day : for then it is deferred to the thirde Ferie or Tuesdaye. 

Suche as ar present take asshes upon Ashwedensday in the 
lower Churches Chapell at ye Proctours handes : but let them 
which ar in ye hygher house, take it of ye Hebdomadarie 
Priest. Let suche as ar absent, say thre Pr. nr. and Ave 
Maries with Venies, From the begynynge of Lent unto Eastre, 
let them say everye day lyinge on the grounde three Pr. nr. 
and Ave Maries for the Masse. 

Uppon Palme Sonday let all the Converses assemble together 
in ye Mounkes Chapter house, and there all Proprietaries be 
excommunycate, which with will or entente to hyd & conceale 
it, have kept, geven, lent, or altered any maner way ye posses- 
sion of ought more worthe in pryce or valew then three souses 
of Tours, and will wittinglie neglect to revele or confesse it 
to their Pryour at the leeste way within ye space of tyme 
appoynted or prescrybed them so to doe: which is for such 
as ar present, from ye instante unto Maundye Thursdaye, 
that day also beinge reckned: But for them that ar from home 
or absent unto ye eyght day of their returne to the house 
aftre the aforsaide terme. 

The three dayes yt go next before Easter, they ar bounde 
to saye Gloria Patri in their servyce aftre our Lordes prayer. 

Uppon Maundie Thursday let them all in the hygher house 
receive the moost Sacrede body of Chryst at ye Pryours handes, 
or in his absence at the Vicars. For his love which yt day in- 
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stituted yt moste reverende Sacrament of ye Alter & made 
all yt there were present parteners of that worthy benefyte 
with his owne moost holy handes. This day let there be no 
Colloque neyther also upon other feastes in lent fallynge 
uppon the weeke dayes. 

When the appoynted houre commeth, let all the Converses, 
that possyble cane, come together with ye Mounkes into the 
Chapter house to ye Maundie, and do there every one his 
due servyce, and let their feete also be wasshen: yet they 
must wash their owne feete before, and prepare them for the 
Pryours after wasshinge of them, And yf it so happen yt some 
of the lay Brethren abyde this day in the lower house, we will 
that aftre dynner they come into ye kytchen, and their feete 
be wasshen of hym that is Senyor of them all in the Ordre. 

One the next morow, yt is Good Frydaye, after ye None, 
which upon that day is deferred longer, and sayd latter then 
upon other dayes, our will is, that they come to Church, and 
there saye a Pr. nr. for the Church, An other for ye Pope, 
An other for all Bysshops & holy Ordres, And an other for 
the Emperour or the Kynge, An other for them that ar lately 
instructed in the fayth, An other for all such as ar in affliction 
& daunger, An other for the Heretikes, An other for the 
Jewes, An other for all Heathens: that is in all nyne Pr. 
nrs., and at every Pr. nr. save the eyght which is sayd for 
the Jewes, Let them take a Venie. Aftre ye Mounkes have 
done, let them come barfooted, and adore ye Crosse, sayenge 
every one secretlye within hym selfe, Adoramus te Christe, et 
benedicimus tibi, quia per sacram crucem tuam redemisti 
mundum :—That is to say, We adore the, O Christ, and blesse 
the, because by thy holy Crosse thou hast redemed the worlde. 

He that cane not say it, let hym say for it a Pr. nr. This 
day also the Converses must helpe the Sexten to make cleane 
the Church. 

Uppon Easter eave let ye Brethren which remayned the 
nyght before in ye hygher house, go downe earely in the 
mornynge to the lower : but to Evensonge come backe to the 
hygher agayn. 

Durynge ye weeke of the Generall Chapter, let the Converses 
everye day say a Pr. nr. and an Ave Maria for the sayd Generall 
Chapters good directyon. 
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Let all the Converses & Donates the fyrst Sonday of everye 
moneth with due preparation and Confessyon of their synnes 
which they must make in good tyme before ye Masse at 
which they shall communycat, unlesse they be otherwyse 
lawfully hyndered by ye judgement of their Confessours : 
and then let them communycate an other daye, whan yt 
shall please the Pryour. Upon the Solemne Feastes of Maundye 
Thursday, of Eastre, of Whytsontyde, and Corpus Christi day, 
they must also communycate. 

We advyse and geve counsell that all, as well Converses as 
Donates, make confession of their synnes every weeke uppon 
the abstynence day, or some other day which their Pryour 
shall appoynte them: Which confession they make on their 
knees & bareheded, but their penaunce they say prostrat on 
ye grounde. 

We also exhorte them in our Lorde yt they lyve so purely 
accordynge to their vocation, that they may safely the oftner 
receyve ye blessed Sacrament. And yf the Pryour shall 
judge any of them so well disposed he may geve them leave 
oftner to communycate. 

Our Converses, without their Pryours lysence, cane make 


to no secular Priest or regular, that is not of our Order, their 
Confession. 


WHAT THEY MUSTE SAYE FOR THE DEADE 
THE FourRTH CHAPTER 


For every Mounke or Convers of their house of Profess- 
yon newly deade, And for every Monach at enioynede with 
Psalters by ye Generall Chapters Charte, the Converses ar 
bounde to three hundreth and thirtie Pr. nr. halfe where of 
must be said with Venies. Everye daye they must say 9 Pr. 
nostres, a Venie for ye Dirge. 

They ar also bounde weekely to two brevyes, eyther whereof 
must have thirtie Pr. nrs. with Venies sayd for it. 

For the Generall Chapter office and the rs dane they 
muste say three hundreth & thirtie Pr. nrs.: I meane severall 
for eyther of both the Offyces. For the Benefactours Office 
which is denounced upon S. Stephens day, — ar bounde 
but to three hundrede, 
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For every Tricenarie of ye Generall Chapters Charte, let 
them say fyftie Pr. nrs. But for straungers Tricenaries which 
ar not of ye Charte, they muste say an hundred and fyftie. 

For every Masse of our Ladye enioynede all the Priestes in 
partycular, let them say fyftie Pr. nrs.: For a Misericorde 
or generall prayer, three Pr. nrs. 


WHICH OF THEM OUGHT TO ANSWER MEN. WHEN 
NEDE REQUYRETH, AND WHO AMONGE THEM IS 
CHEYFE OR PRESYDENT, AND IN WHAT THEY 
OUGHT TO KEEPE THEIR CELL AND SYLENCE 


THE FYFTE CHAPTER 


When the Proctour being absente the lay Brethren come 
together to ye Church, He inthe place of ye Proctour is their 
heade or Presydent, who is the fyrst & auntienteste in the 
Ordre. The same is to be observede in other places also in 
laboures, unless perhapes the Obedience which they be doinge 
be specially enioyned to some other of them: for then, let 
hym be chyefe or Presydent, whom the charge of yt Obedience 
is partycularly commytted unto. Whom also let aunswere 
suche as come to them or meet them. 

Uppon Sondayes and other holy dayes the Converses muste 
keepe their Cell and cylence. Every worke day also from 
Complyne to Pryme the daye next followinge, they ar bounde 
to Sylence, unlesse their worke enioyned them requyre other- 
wyse: And such tymes let them aske no lycence to speake, 
unlesse greate & iuste occasyon compell them, Moreover, let 
hym that hath no worke geven hym in charge to be occupyede 
aboute resorte to the Church also upon Feriall or work dayes, 
and keepe his Cell & Cylence. 

If the Pryour or Proctour see or fynde the Converses talkinge 
together, let them sharpely rebuke them for it: especiallye 
yf it be upon holy dayes, when they be bounde to Sylence, or 
also at tymes forbydden. 

They maye at no tyme, whatsomever it be, enter without 
lycence into an others Cell or Woorke house. We strayghtlye 
also forbydd the Converses & Donates without their Presydentes 
leave to goe into any Mounkes Cell: yf any wyll be so bolde 
as doo it, let hym for every tyme take his meales syttinge 
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uppon the bare grounde, Let non of them also speake with 
ye Mounkes in the Monasterye, neyther brynge them com- 
mendacions, newes, gyftes, or letters from any. Otherwyse 
accordyng to ye measure of their offence, let their Pryor as 
he shall thinke good sharplye punysh them for yt. 

The Converses also may not without lycence talke or speake 
with seculars commynge where they ar: but whan they meete 
them or come where they be, they may salute them agayne 
with bowinge ye heade onely, show them the way, and answere 
to their demaundes, yea, or nay, And excuse them selves yt 
they have no lycense to speake any more with them. 

Converses that ar appoynted to woorke or do any one Obedy- 
ence together, maye common or talke amonges them selves, or 
with such as help them, of profytable & necessarye thynges : 
But they may not speake with other yt come to them where 
they worke, or Brethren of an other Obedience, but of neces- 
sytie & with few words. 

Whensoever they breake Sylence otherwyse, the next 
Chapter Feast, let them clayme their culpe, and tak dysciplyne 
at their Presydentes handes for it. And yet yf they make 
a custome of doyenge soe, let them be more grevously punys- 
shede, For all this upon the Eves of Eastre, Whytsonday 
and Chrystmas, and upon Pryncipall Solempe feastes, and 
as ofte as they muste Communycate in Conventu, or as ofte 
as for a reasonable cause the Pryour shall thinge good, some 
other penaunce is enioynede them for their dyscyplyne. 

They muste keepe sylence in their meale tymes in the 
Refectorye or their Celles and yf they then breake it, for every 
tyme let them say fyve and twentye Pr. nrs. & Ave Maries. 
And yet ye next Chapter day followinge, let them clayme 
their culpe for it, and take dysciplyne. 

And because Sylence is verye yll keept amonge them, when 
the Proctour or els the Mayster of ye Kytchen see them break- 
ing it, let them sharpely rebuke them for yt: And if for all 
that they see no amendment thereof to ensue, Let them com- 
playne of it to ye Pryour, who besyde dysciplyne to be receyved 
in ye Chapter house, shall yf he perceave them to be common 
breaker of Sylence, lay greater penaunce upon them: as to 
keepe them frome wyne, or to make them take their meate 
downe upon the grounde. Fynallye, let their Presydentes 
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looke dyligentlye that these matters aforsayde be well ob- 
servede, and let Converses be more careful then hytherto they 
have bene, about keepynge of Sylence. 


OF THE COOKE OR MASTER OF THE KYTCHEN, AND 
YE BUTLER 


THE SYXT CHAPTER 


Let one of the Brethren be Master of the Kytchen, whose 
office muste be, so to dresse ye accustomed meate, that no 
occasyon of murmurynge may be geven the Mounkes or Con- 
verses: which beynge daylye dressed he muste distrybute 
in portyons, and besyde yt, he must serve with breade & 
wyne at appoynted seasons. He may never geve a pytaunce 
to any but what tymes it is due by order, without speciall 
lycence. 

He can brynge no Brother into the Kytchen or Buttrye, 
but when verey necessytie causeth hym so to doe, which 
necessitye beinge dyspatched, he muste dyspatch hym furth 
agayne whome he brought in, keepyng sylenc unbroken, so 
much as possyblye may be. 

The Cooke cane lawfull enter, sytt, and talke in no mans 
Cell, unlesse on chaunse to be sycke. The Refectorie, Bretherns 
Dortour, and Guestes chambers, eyther he muste make clene, 
or caused to be made cleane. 

He may not be so bolde as to geve or take any thynge 
without ye Pryours lycence, Yet to them yt brynge benefyttes 
or gyftes that ar sent, he may geve to eate : But to none other 
without lycence. 

Uppon feastes dayes he must do what he cane to make such 
provysion before Masse, and after, touchynge those thinges 
which ar to be dressed & prepared, that he and his healper 
may be present to heare ye Offyce of the Masse. 

The Cooke or the Butler must prepare the Refectory, and 
this he ought to commytt to be done of his adiutour or healper 
as lyttle and seldome tymes as may possyble be. Let hym 
never hyre workeman without lycence. 

When any man through his neglygence lacketh ought which 
by custome he shulde have, as soone as in a convenyent place 
& tyme he shall fynde the Pryour, or the Vicar in his absence, 
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let hym acknowledg his faulte: and besyde that aske for- . 
gevenes of hym that susteyned the want by his neglygence. 

All feast dayes, he muste, yf he cane, come to the Chapter 
house and clayme his culpe. 

When guestes come, he must provyde the Pylches & nyght 
shoes or slyppers. To the Mounkes also he geveth dysshes, 
a spoone, a cupp, wyne and water vessells, and such other 
necessaries, unlesse the Proctour hym selfe mynyster them, 
or cause them to be mynystred by an other, accordynge to 
ye house custome. 

The head Cooke also or ye Butler, when the Proctour is 
not in the way, muste provyde that the guestes which ar 
Religyouse men, or other, that will come to Mattins, have 
lyght when they come to Church and returne backe agayne, 
When a pytaunce is geven to the Mounkes, he also aftre dynner 
gathereth that which remayneth. 

The Cooke or the Butler musie looke that the breade which 
is sett in the Refectory be cleane that is to say, that it be 
not brent, neyther mouseaten, nether spotted with any other 
fylthe or uncleannes, nor havynge ought one yt that muste 
be wyped, scraped, or parede awaye. His dutye is also to 
see that the vessells wherein the meate and drynke are served 
be cleane washed & well wyped underneath, that the table- 
clothes on which they muste be layde maye not be fylled. 
The cuppes, wyne-vessells & spoones he must every festivall 
day diligentlye make cleane, purvey that ye Salt sellar & 
salte which ar sett on the table be cleane, and yt the Salte be 
dryed, least by moysture, yt melt into bryne. 

To his charge doth it also belonge to keepe the knyves 
from rustinge, and to whett them, when they ar blunte or 
dull edgede, and to see, that when the Covente eateth in the 
Refectorye, no noyse or voyce be hurde there, save onely 
ye Readers. 

Fynally, wheareas in some houses besyde the Mayster Cooke 
there is also a Butler ordeynede to serve breade & wyne and 
other suche victualles, all that is heare sayde in this Chapter 
to perteyne to the Mayster Cooke, or Coquynaries Offyce, 
ar accordynge to ye houses costome to be referred to the said 
Mayster Cooke, or elles to the Butler. 
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OF THE MASTER COOKE OR COQUYNARYE OF THE 
LOWER HOUSE 


THE SEAVENTH CHAPTER 


Let one of the Brethren in lyke sort be Mayster of the lower 
Kytchen, whose dutye muste be to dresse and serve in portyons 
the Brethrens wonted portyon, and to rynge the bell at ye 
appoynted houres: Who moreover must mynyster them 
breade, wyne, salte, spones, dysshes, lumbares, nydle, thread, 
& waxe to waxe it. And other thynge without ye Proctours 
leave he cane not geve them. 

Suche fare as he mynystreth to other, suche muste he con- 
tent hym selfe withall, Let hym not presume to geve or take 
ought of those that ar not of his house, without the Proctours 
comaundement. And yf haplye he be not in the way, and 
in the meane season any necessytie shall chaunce, let hym do 
therein eaven as he shall thynke the Proctour wolde do yf he 
ware present: to whom beinge returnede he muste declare 
what he hath done and howe. 

He cane brynge no Brother into the Kytchen, unlesse iuste 
constreynt of necessytie force hym so to doe: Whom also 
beynge brought in he muste incontynente when that neces- 
sytie is paste, byde goe his wayes agayne, kepynge sylence, 
as muche as ye matter permytteth, unbroken. 

To his Offyce doth it apperteyne to kepe and take heade to 
ye Churche and the gate, and to geve aunswere to such men 
as come, and to have in his custodye the common yron tooles 
or instrumentes (unlesse there be a Symth to keape them) 
and to have the care of all the house & moveable stuffe or 
implements thereof. Of all which yf any thynge perysh or 
be loste, we wyll that he clayme his culpe lyenge prostrate 
on ye ground. This wyll we have mente of hym also, whoso- 
ever he be, that serveth in his place. 

Uppon hygh solempe dayes, neyther hym selfe, neyther he 
that supplyeth his Roome hath auctoritie to geve or lende 
any thinge to any yt come to begge or borrowe frome the next 
towne or Vyllage, Unlesse perhapes ye nede of them that 
aske be suche yt denyall may not with reason be made them : 
But onely for answere he must byde them departe, least upon 
suche dayes they accustome to come & trouble or dysquyet us. 
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Too the lower Cookes dutye it also belongeth to rynge the 
fyrst peale to Mattyns to lyght the lampe in ye Church, and 
to sytt by it, to goe & look for them that abyde at home 
for sycknes, and to brynge lyght to Relygious guestes before 
he ryngeth. At Benedictus also let hym go furth with a 
lyghtede candell, and put it in the place where it shulde stande, 
that the Brethren goynge home may have lyght, which candle 
the Novyce in the ende muste put out. 

This Cooke may speake with straungers that come without 
lysence, Yet when the Proctour is absente, he may speake 
with whom he wyll. He cane geve none of the Brethren 
leave to speake with any, the Proctour beyng present. 
Neyther also for his presence may any Brother talke with 
any man. 

When the Brethren ar eyther present or absent, he ought to 
goe into non of their Cells without leave, but when he wyll 
geve them any thyng beynge not within, or put in or ells take 
oute his necessaryes thynges. 

He muste not washe ye deade but prepare nedle and threade. 

Let hym not geve wheaten breade or chease or wyne to 
hyrede servauntes without lysence, save onely when they 
ought to have yt of duety. He in no wyse ought to geve 
wyne to guestes when they go abrode. To guestes servinge 
men or pages, yf they wyll go furth to take meate in their 
lodgyngs, let hym geve them breade and cheese, yf the day 
permytt the use of whyte meate. He may never geve them 
any without lysence, but once in ye day. 

In the upper guesthouse let hym geve no man of the Con- 
ventes breade without lycense, and to the hygher lodgyng let 
hym receyve none, but honest & worshipfull guestes. 

Let hym beware that ye hyrede servauntes entre not the gate 
which letteth into the mounkes cloyster. 

Let hym geve none any pytaunce but when it is due. Salt, 
pot-hearbes, and suche other thyngs to be used with meate, 
let hym geve to the Shepheardes, when guestes ar with us he 
muste go often & vysytt them. 

When the Proctour is sycke or let bloude, or gone in the 
mornynge to the hygher house to celebrate Masse, he muste 
rynge to Pryme. But to Masse let hym never rynge, but when 
he is commaunded. 
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Let hym seathe no pease, neyther make twoo kyndes of 
pottage without lycence. His pottes & dysshes he must marke 
and wash, or cause to be wasshede. 

For a Converse of our Order, when he cometh orderly, he 
muste provyde a cell. 

Let hym not take (breade) or cheese without lycence. He 
is bounde notwythstandynge when the Proctour goeth to ye 
hygher house or ells whether, that he have suffycient neces- 
saryes for the guestes, or for the Brethren. 

He muste also looke that ye hyred workemen be not ydle, 
and see to ye garden & hens, and yf nede requyre, to the Frankes 
also. He muste also provyde for the clensynge of ye corne, 
and put the Proctour in mynde of suche thynges as muste be 
done, and take heede beforehande so farre as he cane, that 
nothynge anywhere peryshe or be loste by his or any others 
neglygence. Let hym not geve newe breade without lycence, 
but when it is customable geven to ye Mounkes. When the 
Pryour goeth downe to passe or execute his week, he maketh 
his lodgynge redye, and prepareth hym a whyte clothe. 

This Cooke in Advente and Quinquagesime ryngeth to 
Pryme, and lyghteth the candle, when the Brethren take 
dysciplyne of the Proctour. 

He muste temper the wyne as the Proctour advyseth hym. 
When straungers come aboute dynner or supper tyme, he 
ought, yf he cane, to holde or reteyne them. 

Let hym brynge into ye kytchen no straunger without 
lycence. What thynge soo ever the hygher Cooke eyther 
hymselfe or by a messenger requyreth of hym, he muste yf he 
hath it, sende yt hym without delaye. 


PREHISTORIC NOTES 


Prehistoric Finds at Kingston.—During excavations at the 
Kingston Electricity Works in November 1928 some bones were 
found at a depth of 15 feet below the surface, not far from the 
Thames. They were submitted to Sir Arthur Keith, who classified 
them in groups as 

(r) Various bones of a young horse. 

(2) Left and right scapule of an older horse. 

(3) Various bones of a young ox. 

He gave the opinion that they were from 2,500 to 3,000 years 
old. They have been placed in the Kingston Museum with the 
other set of bones of the same age which were found at about the 
same depth at Sunbury Lock the previous summer, and which 
included a human skull and the bones of a man and woman. 

In June 1929 the fourth rib on the left side of a mammoth, and 
a mammoth tooth in good condition, were excavated from a depth 
of 20 feet below the surface in the same locality, but unfortunately 
the remainder of the mammoth’s bones were not recovered. 

In July 1929 a Bronze Age spear-head was recovered from the 
Thames at Kingston. It has a leaf-shaped blade, a strong central 
tubular rib with grooves on either side of the rib, and it is 13 inches 
long and 2 inches across at the widest part. Some of the wood of 
the original shaft was adhering to the spear-head when found, 
but unfortunately it was removed and lost. 

All these finds are now in the Kingston Museum. 

W. E. St. LAWRENCE FInny. 


Three Skeletons at Ewell.—Three skeletons were found in 
the Grove, High Street, Ewell, when an electric main was being 
laid down on May 3rd last. They lay about 2 feet 6 inches from 
the present surface and not more than 18 to 20 inches from the 
original. No pots or pottery were found with them, but an old 
spear-head, much corroded, was found. The skull of one of these 
skeletons was preserved intact. The body was lying on its left 
side due east and west with the head pointing west. It is not 
known in what direction the other skeletons were lying. The 
above information was furnished by Mr. J. A. Pywell. The skull 
was submitted to Sir Arthur Keith, who has expressed the opinion 
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that the skull has the dimensions and characters of skulls found 
in Saxon graveyards with one exception. The mould in it, black 
vegetable soil, is a comparatively recent soil, and the bone in its 
state of preservation suggests a medieval rather than a Saxon 
date. The skull is that of a man of from 35 to 4o. 

Two other spear-heads, one with a welded haft, were found at 
a later date. This further find, although not conclusive, indicates 
a medieval, rather than Saxon, burial. 

H. LAMBERT. 


Stone Implement from Merstham.—tThe axe-head shown in 
Plate No. I was found, Autumn 1928, “in a black deposit ’’ below 
a top layer of flints in the grounds of a house “ North Point,” 
Church Hill, Merstham, belonging to Mr. G. A. H. Chapman, in 
whose possession it remains. The implement is of reddish quartz- 
ose sandstone not found locally, and brought possibly from Wales 
or the West of England. It is assigned by Mr. Reginald Smith to 
the late Neolithic period, about 2000 B.c. The surface is partly 
polished: the hole is countersunk in “ hour-glass’’ fashion : 
extensive signs of wear appear at both ends, and a large flake 
has been broken off at the butt end leaving the scar seen in the 
illustration. Church Hill forms a small spur of the North Downs 
immediately to the north of the Church. 
W. Hooper. 


Human Bones from Warlingham.—A find of human bones, 
practically a skeleton minus the feet, was reported in January 
1930 by Mr. Escritt, Honorary Secretary to the Croydon Natural 
History and Scientific Society. A portion of a frontal bone and 
jaw have been submitted to Sir A. Keith, who stated that the 
remains were certainly of a man of the Beaker Age. The find was 
made on a field belonging to Court Farm, Warlingham, east of the 
railway line from Croydon to Oxted and in a south-easterly direc- 
tion from the Rose and Crown Inn on the main Purley-Godstone 
Road. The skeleton was 9 inches below the surface in a chalk 
flint and clay rubble with the head pointing north-west, the bones 
laid straight. No implements were found, and the bones were in a 
fossilized condition and fragile. 
Epwin Hart. 
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ROMAN AND GENERAL NOTES 


Roman Tile and Pottery from Kingston.—A Roman flat roof 
tile measuring 12 inches square with flanges at each side was found 
in November 1929 during excavations at Kingston Electricity 
Works near the Thames, and in Wood Street near by ten pieces 
of broken Roman earthenware pottery and fragments of Samian 
were excavated. These finds are interesting, as there has been 
no record of Roman relics having been discovered at Kingston for 
many years. 


W. E. St. LAWRENCE FINNY. 


Roman Roads in Ashdown Forest.—A continuation of the 
London—Edenbridge Roman road across Ashdown Forest towards 
Maresfield has been discovered mainly as a result of air photo- 
graphy. For over 1,300 yards it can be traced as a triple roadway 
60 feet wide with ditches and a raised and metalled centre strip. 
A branch road through Coleman’s Hatch to Wych Cross has also 
been found. A preliminary account appears in the February issue 
of Sussex Notes and Queries (Vol. 3, p. 1). 


D. MARGARY. 


Roman Road through the Caterham Valley.—During the last 
two years I have been examining superficially the possible line of 
this road between Purley and Godstone and especially in Caterham 
in consequence of the laying of a deep sewer along the present high 
road. Various old horseshoes and lower road surfaces were dis- 
covered at several points in Caterham parish but the horseshoes 
have been pronounced to be ‘not earlier than the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries and the road surfaces were quite evidently 
not Roman and probably of the same date as the horseshoes. It 
appears probable as the sewer cutting reached to the undisturbed 
chalk bed under the existing main road that the Roman Road is 
not on the line of coach road which is marked on the ordnance 
sheet as the Roman road and that the latter runs northwards 
from the south-east corner of Caterham parish on the parish 
boundary between Caterham and a detached portion of Tand 
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ridge. This boundary runs in a very straight line for several 
miles and almost for the whole extent of Caterham parish, and 
if it be followed on foot it will be found not to follow the present 
high road but to diverge up the line of the old lane (leading 
from the high road to Tillingdown Farm) and then to follow 
well above the present main road the line of an ancient 
plough-bank and terrace which are strongly marked on the 
east of Caterham village and extend almost to Wapses Lodge 
and also farther to the north along the parish boundary. It would 
seem probable, owing to the straightness of this line, that the parish 
boundary was fixed by the Roman road and the plough-bank was 
caused by that road having been in use for a long period before the 
present high road was constructed. 


EpwWIn Hart. 


Discovery of Foundations at Nonsuch.—Hoefnagle’s engraving 
of the south front of Nonsuch Palace shows a wall enclosing the 
palace on that side. It appears that part of that wall still remains 
as a chalk and brick retaining-wall supporting the footpath from 
Nonsuch Park Avenue to Ewell, and it is the only portion of the 
palace, or its walls, remaining above ground. 

What seemed to be the footings of an eastern continuation of 
this wall were found in November 1929, while digging a trench 
for an electric cable through Nonsuch Park Avenue, in Cuddington 
Parish. At the point where the avenue turns at a right angle, 
and in line with the existing wall, foundations running by the 
northern edge of the road, in the direction of Cheam, were un- 
covered. No digging beyond the trench was done ; but an inspec- 
tion revealed, at a depth of 2 feet, footings 1 foot deep of chalk 
rubble laid in mortar. These foundations extended for about 
40 yards, when the excavators lost sight of them; but they ap- 
peared to turn under the road at this point, and a cross wall ran 
northward. Some traces of foundations were also found about 
20 yards further east. Mixed with the chalk were some pieces 
of plain worked stone, probably Reigate ; one piece rebated and 
another limewashed having come from an earlier building. The 
wall that stood on these footings had been thoroughly demolished, 
but, from fragments of Tudor bricks that were found, it was prob- 
ably of that date. The only other objects discovered were a piece 
of flooring tile on a soft red body with a yellow glaze, and other 
pieces on a hard blue body with blue glaze. 

The foreman thought the sand used for the mortar was similar 
to that found when digging the trench near the retaining wall ; 
and he suggested that a quantity of sand would have been dug 
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out in levelling the court or garden of the palace north of that 
wall. I may add that chalk has been dug from pits near by; 
and that we have found the site of a Tudor brick clamp a 
quarter of a mile away. 

CLOUDESLEY S. WILLIs. 


Nash’s Farm, Godstone.—I have in my possession a copy of 
“The Covenants of the Lease of Nash’s Farm lett by Ann Paul 
and Robert Snow unto Robert Rose in the year 1763.’ The follow- 
ing Field names are given therein and deserve recording. 

Nash’s Farm, described as ‘“‘ formerly in the possession of Matthew 
Woolf,”’ consisted of: ‘‘ All that messuage or tenement known 
by the name of Nashes with all the barns, stables, stalls, out- 
houses, buildings, yards, gardens, orchards, and all those several 
parcells of Land Meadow Pasture and Wood ground containing 
185 acres I rood 11 perches hereinafter more particularly expressed, 
viz. :— 


A. 
Cart House Field. 

The Moor Mead 

The Little Nasholts 
The Great Nasholts 
The Farther Noshols 
The Great Stubbs 

The Little Stubbs 

The Stubbs Shaw 

The Lower Black Vens 
The Upper Black Vens 
The Great Hawkes Nest 
The Little Hawkes Nest 
Gilberts Mead 
Lower Gilberts Mead 
Gilberts Field ‘ ‘ 
Farther Gilberts Field . 
Six Acre Field 

Five Acre Field 

Pit Field 
Seven Acre Field 

Four Acre Field . 
Three Acre Field 
Grove Field 

Five Acre Field 
Lagham Field 

The Laggs 

The Crofts . 

The Lagg Shaw 

The Second Lagg. 

The Lagham Corner 
The Pitt Shaw 

Gilbert Shaw 


4 


C. R. Warp. 


In the Dialect Dictionary, by Joseph Wright, the word LAGG is given as 
meaning “‘ a long narrow marshy meadow usually by the side of a stream.’ 
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Trade Token of Nicholas Hatcher of Croydon.—Found on 
what was until recently a vacant plot of land in St. Peter’s Road, 
South Croydon, almost opposite the upper end of Temple Road. 
A bungalow is now erected on the site. 

Nicholas Hatcher was Captain of a troop of horse in the service 
of King Charles I. During the Commonwealth period his name 
figured in the “ List of Suspected Persons in Various English and 
Welsh Counties, 1655,’ together with other Croydon residents. 
At the Restoration he was Yeoman Usher in ordinary to King 
Charles II. He died on the 29th September 1673, and was buried 
at Croydon Church. He owned a brewery in the High Street, 
Croydon, and there is note that one of his houses was the Falcon 
in Church Street, opposite the old Palace. The inn is long since 
demolished. 

A description of the Token follows : 

Obv. * NicHoLAS HATCHER. Hatcher arms (Az) a chevron between 
six escallops (Arg) 3, 2 and I. 
Rev.: * oF * CROYDEN. In centre, N H_ between six estoiles, 
3 and 3. 
I can trace no previous record of the issue of such tokens by 


Nicholas Hatcher, and no reference appears in Boyne’s book on 
Trade Tokeus. 


R. R. BrucE BANNERMAN. 


ADDITIONS TO SURREY MUSEUMS 


GUILDFORD MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 


Manuscripts.—A valuable Collection of Manuscripts chiefly 
relating to Richmond. Presented by Mrs. Challoner Smith. 
These have as yet not been fully examined. 


Collection of Deeds relating to Egham. Presented by Frederick 
Turner, Esq. 


Roman Burial Urn found at Starcross, Compton. Presented by 
Miss Porter. 


Small Glass Bottle (Fifteenth Century).—Presented by Miss 
O. M. Heath. 


A Section of the First Ordnance Map of Surrey 1816.— 
Presented by Dr. Henry Curtis. 


A Section of a Map of Surrey engraved from an actual Survey 
for J. Harrison, 115 Newgate Street, May 16th 1788. It was 
re-lithographed in July 1929 from the original, and then tinted 
green to indicate the woodlands, the remnants of the Royal Forests 
of Windsor extending over most of the North-West of Surrey 
until 6 William III 1694. This date has been given through the 
research of Arthur Locke, Esq., C.B.E., of the Home Office. 
Presented by Dr. Henry Curtis. 


Bowen’s Map of Surrey, 1749 (Framed). Presented by Dr. 
Henry Curtis. 


Books.—Presentations to the Library of a number of interesting 
Books have been made by Mrs. W. Welch and Mill Stephenson, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

FREDERICK ELSLEY. 
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KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 


The following presentations have been made to the Museum by 
Dr. W. E. St. Lawrence Finny :— 


Mammoth Bone.—The fourth Rib from the left side of a young 
Mammoth. Excavated from the Kempton Pumping Station. 


Tooth of a Young Mammoth.—From the Kempton Pumping 
Station. 


Animal Bones and Roman Roof Tile.—Excavated from the 
Kingston Electricity Works. 


Bronze Spear Head.—From the Thames at Kingston. 
Two Canterbury Pilgrims’ Signs.—St. Thomas a Becket. 
Three Druggists’ Vials.—1680-1780. From Kingston. 


Medizval Druggists’ Hand Mortar of Purbeck Marble, c. 1500. 
Excavated at the Kingston Electricity Works. 


Surrey Candle Lantern. 

Police Rattle.—From Kingston. 

Twelve Surrey Brass Horse Ornaments. 
Candle Snuffers. 


Victorian Coins.—,j;, }, }, 3, 1d. 


Among other presentations to the Museum are the following :— 
Portion of Skull of a White Deer.—From Epsom. 
Fossilized Sea Urchin.—From Coombe Hill, Kingston. 


Surrey Wine Strainer. 


Cottage Candlestick and Tinder-box combined. Surrey. 


In addition to these gifts, the following exhibits have been 
loaned :— 


Six Swords.—Surrey Yeomanry. Lent by the Surrey County 
Council. 


Neolithic Flint Implement.—From the Thames at Walton. 
Lent by S. H. Ball, Esq., of Sunbury. 
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Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A.—It is with very deep 
regret that I have to record the death of Sir Edward Brabrook, 
which occurred on 20th March 1930, at his home at Wallington, 
as he was completing his g1st year. 

His membership of this Society dated from 1893, and although 
he did not take an active part in its proceedings he retained an 
interest in them. He resided in Surrey about thirty-seven years : 
twenty-one years at Balham and thereafter at Wallington. 

He was called to the Bar in 1866, and was a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In 1869 he was appointed Assistant Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and from 1891 until his retirement in 1904 he was Chief 
Registrar. In this connection he represented England in Inter- 
national and other conferences on Economic Subjects, and wrote 
a standard work on Provident Societies and other books and 
papers; and in 1904 he was President of the Economics Section 
of the British Association. 

A man of wide interests, he was an honoured member of the 
many societies in which his intellectual vigour and attainments 
made him prominent for more than half a century. 

Among his varied studies Archeology and Anthropology took 
a leading place. He was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1860, and after acting as a Vice-President he was its 
Director for many years. At the time of his death he had been 
for twenty years President of the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, after serving successively, during sixty-five years’ 
membership, as Hon. Secretary, Treasurer, and Vice-President. 
His other Presidencies include the Royal Archeological Institute, 
the Folk Lore Society, the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, and the Antiquarian Societies at Lewisham and 
Balham.‘ 

He was also an active member of the Royal Statistical Society, 
the Royal Society of Literature, and the Society for Child Study, 
among other Societies; and of the Atheneum Club (more than 
forty years), the Writers Club, and the Cocked Hat Club of the - 
Society of Antiquaries. 

On the personal side, I have lost an old and highly esteemed 
friend, who was my sponsor at the Society of Antiquaries and 
1The Balham Antiquarian Society was founded by him in 1897. 
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similar bodies ; and my visits to him continued until shortly before 
his death. He had a very wide circle of friends, and his learning, 
his wit, and’ his excellent command of language made him an 
admirable conversationalist ; while his unfailing courtesy, geniality 
and friendliness endeared him to all who knew him. 

ARTHUR BONNER. 


Amherst Daniel-Tyssen, M.A.—Another member of very long 
standing has been, to our great regret, removed by death. Amherst 
Daniel-Tyssen, M.A., D.C.L., of 59 Priory Road, Kilburn, died 
on 19th January 1930 as the result of a motor accident eight days 
previously, at the age of 86. In 1864-5, when he was a student 
at Merton College, Oxford, he became a Life Member of this 
Society, and also of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, of both of which his father, the late J. R. Daniel-Tyssen, 
F.S.A., was a member of Council. In both of these Societies he 
was the member of longest standing. From an early age Dr. 
Tyssen took a special interest in Bells and Bell Founders; his 
Church Bells of Sussex was published more than sixty years ago, 
and recently he read a paper on the history of the Whitechapel 
Bell Foundry to the London and Middlesex Archeological Society— 
of which he was a Vice-President—which has appeared in that 
Society's Transactions. 
ARTHUR BONNER. 


John S. Blake.—We have to record also with regret the death of 
another member of long standing, Mr. John S. Blake of Richmond, 
who joined the Society in 1888 and attended the meetings regularly 
until about five years ago when he underwent a serious operation. 
His chief archeological interest was centred in the old churches 
of Surrey and Sussex. 


Miss Emily Drummond.—A further loss was sustained on June 
2nd 1930 by the death of Miss Emily. Drummond at the great 
age of 92. Miss Drummond had been a member of the Society 
since 1892, and was the daughter of Thomas Drummond, Under- 
Secretary of State for Ireland from 1835 to 1840. After her father’s 
death she moved to 18 Hyde Park Gardens, where she entertained 
the political, literary and artistic celebrities of her day at her 
famous salon. As a child she had known Wordsworth and Sir 
Walter Scott, and in her old age Robert Browning used often to 
visit her. The closing years of her life were spent at her country 
home near Dorking, where she found scope to express her love 
of landscape gardening. 
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The Statutes of the Hospital of the Blessed Trinity at Guild- 
ford.—Edited by Philip G. Palmer, 1927.—Statutes which only 
exist in manuscript are apt to be neglected, or kept only so far 
as the existing authority wishes, so it is good to have them printed, 
and made easily accessible. The publication of those of Abbot’s 
Hospital, though prepared by Mr. Palmer, was effected after his 
death, and thus forms an abiding memorial of that enthusiastic 
Master. Mr. Palmer was a man of that humble, conscientious 
disposition often found among minor officials of cathedral churches. 
They imbibe and so exhibit the best spirit of the institutions they 
serve. Palmer had an exhaustive knowledge of all that concerned 
Archbishop Abbot and his Foundation. His pamphlet on the 
romance of the Archbishop’s tomb, in which he illustrates the 
design of the monument by passages from Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
is ingenious, though not perhaps convincing that this poem was 
in the mind of the builders. It points, however, a useful moral 
to the boys of Abbot’s School. 

The Statutes now printed were compiled in 1629, nearly ten 
years after the incorporation of the Hospital, and in Abbot’s latter 
years. They are drawn largely from those of Whitgift’s Hospital 
at Croydon, these in their turn being modelled much on the lines of 
others of the later Middle Ages. Mr. Palmer has found many errors 
in the printed copies hitherto existing, and has drawn his edition 
from the signed manuscript at Guildford, collated with a copy 
preserved at Lambeth Palace. The Statutes present few unusual 
features, but are clear on the matters to be observed and avoided with 
regard to election of officers and inmates, management of the chest 
and discipline, all of which regulations are wisely worded in view of 
the accumulated experience of the causes of decay in these institu- 
tions. Few alterations have had to be made by Order in Chancery, 
though it seems almost a pity, since in the present day, when the 
tendency is towards technical training, that the endowment to 
train boys for manufacture should have lapsed into an ordinary 
boys’ school. There is one provision of which the purpose is 
difficult to see. No “ dogges’’ may be kept, “ for the better pre- 
serving of all the glass in the house.’’ This causes us to think, 
without a clear issue as to the reason of the ordinance. 
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To go further into kindred matters, some antiquaries were 
recently puzzled why the arms of Abbot were impaled with those 
of Wadham College on his tomb, since the only association was 
that Abbot recommended a cook to this college in 1613 (Letters 
of Dorothy Wadham, 1609-18). It was Mr. Palmer who discovered 
that the arms on the monument had been repainted and this coat 
was in error. There is, however, another association between 
Wadham College and Abbot’s Hospital in that the glass in the 
chapel in both was made by the Van Lings, and the subjects over- 
lap a good deal. The glass at Abbot’s Hospital was not made to 
fit the windows, and may have been baked in the ovens which were 
constructed at Wadham College. The figure of Jonah, with the 
whale gaily spouting fountains, appears in both, and at Wadham 
was placed in the east window in 1622, the design being taken 
from Meditationes in Evangelia, 1595, of which the plates are by 
Martin de Vos. Archbishop Abbot gave lectures on the Book of 
Jonah, which were received with much applause, printed in 1600 
and again in 1613. Did these lectures suggest to Van Ling to 
introduce Jonah to the windows of Abbot’s Hospital ? 

J. K. FLover. 


Godstone, a Parish History.—By Uvedale Lambert, F.S.A. 
With Map and Illustrations. Printed for Private Circulation, 1929. 

Our late member, Mr. Uvedale Lambert, whose monumental 
history of Blechingley was published in 1921, was engaged at the 
time of his lamented death on a similar work for the neighbouring 
parishes of Godstone and Tandridge. All that he had completed 
were the eight chapters dealing with the history of Godstone which 
form the matter of the present book. These, although in some 
cases they show a need of further revision, have been printed 
practically as he left them by his brother, our member, Sir Henry 
Lambert. 

The work is therefore to be judged as a fragment only of what 
its learned author intended, but it is a goodly fragment and is 
sufficient to show that had he lived to carry out his full purpose 
we should have had for these two parishes a treatment on as grand 
a scale as that he had used for Blechingley. As it is we have 
here in the last six chapters the manorial history of Godstone 
pretty well complete from the Domesday entry to the early nine- 
teenth century, together with such a mass of references to the 
parish in medieval and later times as proves the width of the 
author’s reading and his extraordinary industry in research and 
acquaintance with original manuscript sources. Nor is this all. 
In his first chapter he deals with the prehistoric and Roman remains 
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in the parish and here his own profound knowledge of his native 
country has been employed to good purpose in working out the 
vexed problems of the early earthworks and the course of the 
Roman road which runs through Godstone from north to south. 

Godstone resembles its neighbouring parishes of Blechingley 
and Tandridge in being long and narrow, running from the chalk 
hills on the north down to the Sussex border in the south, a feature 
which Mr. Lambert attributes to a design to secure for each parish 
a share of good and bad soil for cultivation and wastes for hunting. 
Godstone indeed has the distinction of being the longest parish 
in Surrey, although it is toa slight extent cut in two in its southern 
portion by a projecting part of the parish of Horne. Its original 
Saxon name of Wolcnesstede which is traced down through all 
its later derivatives to the sixteenth-century form Walkhamsted, 
Mr. Lambert claims with much reason to be derived from the 
fulling or ‘“ walking ’”’ industry which was such a feature of the 
district in connexion with the existence of the beds of fullers’ 
earth in Nutfield and round about and with which the name of 
Blechingley also may have been connected, as he was previously 
at great pains to prove. The later name of Godstone, which seems 
to appear first in the fifteenth century as a place name in the 
parish, Mr. Lambert, putting aside the attempts of earlier historians 
to connect it with the ‘ good stone’ of the neighbourhood, would 
derive from Goda (Godgifu or Godiva) the daughter of A®thelred 
and sister of Edward the Confessor (by a slip on p. 42 described 
as the Confessor’s daughter) whose second husband was Eustace 
of Boulogne, the Domesday tenant of Godstone. 

Of Count Eustace and his descendants Mr. Lambert writes in 
great detail and the history of the various families who afterwards 
owned the two or three manors in Godstone is very fully treated : 
the de Lucys, the St. Johns of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries who built the earthworks at Lagham and of whom we 
have here a folding pedigree, Sir Nicholas de Lovayne, the Sinclairs 
and Harcourts down to the Lees, the Evelyns, the Boones and the 
Claytons, which last family held the manor from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the beginning of the present one. 

The history breaks off with the announcement that the author 
next proposed to turn to the account of the parish church and its 
daughter churches but of this part of his subject all the materials that 
the book contains are the early views of the church and the portraits 
of some of the former vicars. Other illustrations include an 
excellent portrait of the author and there is a map of the parish 
on the scale of six inches to the mile in three sections. If anything 
in the way of criticism may be ventured, it is that it would have 
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been, more convenient to have detached the map from the book 
and inserted it in a pocket in the end cover. Constant reference 
to it is necessary for a perfect comprehension of the author’s argu- 
ments in dealing with the questions of the Roman road and the 
early remains and it is difficult to handle the several sections in 
their attached condition without damaging them. 

M. S. G. 


An Historical Catalogue of Surrey Maps.—By Henry A. 
Sharp, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). 
1929. The Croydon Libraries Committee are entitled to much 
credit for their public spirit in printing this useful and interesting 
catalogue, which is published at a price (3s. 6d.) which puts it 
within everybody’s reach, the object aimed at being, as the Intro- 
duction states, not pecuniary benefit, but to facilitate the intelligent 
study of the carthographic treasures which the Croydon Public 
Libraries possess. 

It is not of course possible that a list of this kind should on its 
first appearance be quite complete, or be exempt from errors. No 
reference is made to the Map of Surrey of 1729 by John Senex. 
(This Map is very rare, but is included in the list printed at the 
end of Vol. III of Manning and Bray.) The Map of Surrey in 
Ellis’s new and correct Atlas of England and Wales, the preface 
of which is dated 1819, is not referred to. That map is clearly 
based on Langley’s new Map of Surrey which is tentatively dated 
in the Catalogue 1817 (?), but on my copy stated to have been 
published on April 1, 1817. Ellis omitted the view of Epsom Races 
and the star compass, but failed to correct obvious errors like Bank- 
stead for Banstead. 

The statement on p. 38 that the 25 in. to 1 m. Ordnance Survey 
is a large reproduction of the 6-inch survey is of course wrong. The 
facts are that a 6-inch survey was made of Ireland between 1825 
and 1895, and in the case of England some northern counties were 
begun on the 6-inch scale in 1840. In 1854 the 25-inch was begun. 
Surrey was surveyed on the 25-inch (5;\)9) in the field. It was 
published on that scale and also on the 6-inch. But the 6-inch was 
only an office reduction, the original large-scale survey being on the 
scale of »;\j9. Before that the only Ordnance Survey of Surrey was 
the 1-inch. 

But though it is inevitable that some errors and omissions should 
exist, they do not detract seriously from the value of a catalogue 
which must be of great interest to all Surrey archeologists. 
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The Black Death at Farnham.—tThe English Historical Review 
for October 1929 contains an interesting article on the Black 
Death in the Hundred of Farnham, by the Rev. E. Robo. It is 
based on a study of the accounts of the Bishop of Winchester, and 
covers the whole Hundred or Manor of Farnham, except the 
Borough of Farnham and Waverley. The plague seems to have 
reached Farnham in the autumn of 1348 and to have died out 
after September 1350. Some of the details are striking, such 
as the difficulty of disposing of the large number of animals received 
as heriots, ten plough horses in 1348-9 being sold for 13s. 8d., 
and cows and wethers fetching less than half their average prices. 
In 1349-50 it was stated that in forty cases there were no relatives 
left, or no heir by blood would take up the land. But the general 
conclusion arrived at is that there was nevertheless no dislocation 
of the manorial system, agriculture suffered no apparent change 
and the great economic alteration noticeable at a later date was 
not the immediate or permanent result of the Black Death—there 
was no new commutation of labour services. Work on the demesne 
went on as usual, and the vacant holdings for the most part found 
tenants again. It is tentatively suggested that no more than one 
half of the population and yet more than one-third must have 
died of the plague. 
H. L. 


The Charm of Surrey. By Gordon Home. (Black, 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Gordon Home emphasizes that Surrey has much to endear 
her to lovers of Nature and Architecture. He briefly refers to 
many places of historical and architectural interest, and reminds 
us of some of the still remote little villages which remain unspoilt 
by the modern builder. The book is illustrated with pencil sketches 
by the author. 


A Few Notes on Banstead Downs. By Harold Bawtree. 
(William Pile, 1s. 6d.) A fourth edition of this interesting little 
pamphlet has been issued. The contents have been revised, and 
a certain amount of fresh matter introduced. 
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THE EXCAVATION FUND 


I have, at the desire of the Council of the Society, already 
approached Members of the Society personally, by letter and 
generally through the Press for contributions to supplement our 
Excavation Fund. 

I venture again to appeal to Members of the Society for their 
generous assistance. Since I wrote my letter to the Press the 
Treasurer has received over £50 for the Excavation Fund; but 
much more is needed and it is needed urgently. 

All over the south of England development is proceeding apace. 
More and more speedily are the open spaces being covered with 
buildings and the ancient landmarks disappearing. Take the 
case of St. George’s Hill and the British Camp situated there—had 
the Society possessed a Fund and an excavation policy years ago 
that site might have been scientifically excavated before it became 
ripe for building development. 

Much has been done in the way of excavation in Surrey, but 
much still remains to be done, and I earnestly and sincerely hope 
that Members of the Society will continue their generous support 
to the excavation fund that they have given in the past. 

ONSLOW. 
INDEX OF ARCHITECTURAL RECORDS 


A Committee representing the Royal Archzological Institute, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the London Survey Society 
and the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has been 
formed to explore the possibility of compiling a central card index 
of prints, drawings and other architectural records. It is felt that 
this should be of great assistance to those engaged upon the repair 
of old buildings, to writers of architectural, archeological or topo- 
graphical works, and to students generally. 

If it should meet with success it is not unlikely that it would 
be developed to include some means of storing such records in a 
central and safe place, should they be loaned, offered or bequeathed. 

It is proposed to limit the scope of the Committee’s work to 
buildings at least a century old and to those of England only, but it is 
hoped that parallel action will be undertaken in Scotland and Wales. 

It is realized that an immense amount of such records are in 
private hands, and it would be useful to the Committee if owners 
would give particulars of their collections now, for with this know- 
ledge the Committee will be better able to form an idea of the extent 
and scope of the enterprise. 


A. R. POWYS (S.P.A.B.) 
20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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Marshall, 98-100 

Cherche, Richard ate, 87 

— William ate, 88 

Cherlewode, John, 28 

Chert Gate House, xxvii 


supposed 


the, Master of, see 
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Chertsey Abbey, a possession of, 112, 
II 

— Abbey House, discoveries at, xxv 

— Abbot of, 47; swan-mark of, 45 

Chevage, 20, 21 

Chiddingfold, Blackdown, 96 

Child, Elias, 87 

— Thomas, 87 

Chilterne (Wilts), 74 

Chilworth, 43 

Chipstead, excursion to, v 

Chobham, 48 

Christie, Ernest, 159, 165, 166 

Chuk, John, 30 

Cin, Simon, 87 

Cissbury (Sussex), 165 

Clapham, and Balham, Mounds at, 
by Arthur Bonner, 177-183 

— places in:—Cedars House, 178; 
Cedars Road, 177, 179; Mount 
Nod, 177-179, 182-183 ; Mount 
Pond, 179-180; Wix (Wick’s) 
Lane, 177, 178 

Clare, de, family of, 204 

Clark’s Farm, see Capel 

Clark’s Green, see Capel 

Claudius (Emperor), coin of, 137 

Claver, John, rector of Leatherhead, 
208 

Clay, Thomas, 155 

Clayton, family of, 239 

Clement VI, Pope, 207, 208 

Clerk, family of, lands held in villen- 
age by, 26 

— John, 30; 
19, 22 

— Richard le, 90 

— William le, 88 

Clerkenwell, hospital of St. John, 
Prior of, 90 

Clerkes, Alice la, heirs of, 90 

Clidelowe, Robert de, 90 

Clinton, Lord, see Fiennes 

Clippe, William, 88, 89 (2) 

Clippesham, Sir John, 196 

Close Rolls, records in, concerning 
swans, 35 

Coats, Sir Stuart, 111 

Cobb, Rev. F. W., local secretary 
for Alford, resignation of, xii 

Cobeham, Henry de, 88 

Cobham, discoveries at Cedar House, 
xix 

Cockburn Law, 160 

Cocks, John, swan-mark of, 43 

Coffin, stone (Merton Priory), 66 

Coins, Roman, see Roman 

— Victorian, 234 

Cokayne, G. E., 113 

Col . . ., Robert, 87 


lands, tenements of, 


| 
| 
| 
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Colchester (Essex), excursion to, v 

— St. Botolph, religious house of, 49 

— Abbey of St. John the Baptist, 
foundation of, 203; holds 
Leatherhead Church, 204-205 ; 
and Ashtead Church, 204-206 

— Abbot of, see Robert 

Colcok, family of, 26 

— John, lands, etc. of, 19, 22-24, 28 

— — senior, 27 

— Richard, lands and tenements of, 
19, 22-24 

— — junior, lands in Banstead 
surrendered to, 24 

Cole, Robert, 25 

— Thomas, 120 

Coleman (de Chiterne), John, 1o1 

— Thomas, 87, 89 

Coleman’s Hatch (Sussex), 229 


Colgr . . ., Laurence, 87 
Colyneslonde (Collinsland), see Ban- 
stead 


Compton, Starcross, xxv, 233 

Cooke, John, swan-mark of, 48 

Coombe, see Croydon 

Cooper, Dame Elizabeth, 174 

— Mr., lay impropriator of Capel, 
174 

Copper measures, 109 

Coppinger, E. T., 104 

Copthill tithing (Banstead manor), 28 

Corfield, John, 55 

Cotton, A. R., excavations at Ash- 
tead by, xix, xx 

Coulsdon, a founder’s hoard of pre- 
historic bronze implements dis- 
covered in Shunaway Planta- 
tion, 75-78 

— Marlpit Lane, 75 

Coumbe, Alice, 30 

Coupere, Henry le, 90 

— John le, 89 (2) 

— Peter le, 89 

— William le, 89 (2) 

Courtenay, Bishop, 101 

Cousoude (Cufaude), Richard, 101 

Covert, Robert, swan-mark of, 47 

Cranbrook (Kent), Vicar of, 102 

Crane, Sir Francis, 106 

— Richard, 88 

Cranley, see Onslow 

Cranston, Andrew, 102 

Crawford, O. G. S., 77 

Crocherestenement, see Banstead 

Crofton, Zachariah, 102 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex, 

113 

Cross, H., Notes by, on recent addi- 
tions to Kingston Museum, 108- 
109 


Crosyer, Sir William, his daughter 
Ann, wife of Sir Henry Nor- 
bury, swan-mark of, 47 

Crouch, Willelmum ate, 87 

Crown, claim of, to Leatherhead 
church, 204 

Croydon, 21 

— excursion to, xxvii 

— history of, Mr. C. G. Paget’s book 
on, 

— Library, 114 

— Natural History and Scientific 
Society, 228 

— places, etc., in:—Church Street, 
232 ; Coombe, 114; Falcon Inn, 
232; High Street, 232; St. 
Peter’s Road, 232 ; Croydon Pal- 
ace, 114, 232; Norbury, 41, 43; 
Temple Road, 232 

— trade token found at, 232 

— Whitgift’s Hospital, xxvii, 115,237 

Cuddington, Nonsuch Palace, 53, 
98, 100; Hoefnagle’s print of, 
116, 230; discovery of Founda- 
tions of, by C. S. Willis, 230-231 

— Nonsuch Park Avenue, 230 

Cudworth Manor, see Newdigate 

Cufaude, see Cousoude, 101 

Curtis, Dr. Henry, xxv, 233 

— Sir Roger, 70, 71 

Curwen, Dr. Cecil, 165 


Dale, Rev. T. C., 178 n. 

Danes, the, and Holmbury Camp, 
169 

Dapifer, see Eudo 

Darby, Admiral, 68 

Davies, Frederick Charles, 103 

— Gerald S., Master of the Charter- 
house, death of, xii 

Daye, John le, 90 

— Thomas le, 90 

Dee, Dr., 106 

Dennis (Dennys), Robert, curate of 
Capel, 174 

Deptford (Kent), 84, 85 

Derby, Earl of, see Stanley 

Derbyshire, see Ravensdale 

Dereham, West (Norfolk), 45 

Dettingen, Battle of, 67 

Devonshire, see Plymouth 

Dickson, Vice-Admiral, 73 

Ditton, 47 

Dogfiud, see Farnham 

Dogge, J., 88 

Dolebury (Somerset), 160 

Domitian (Emperor), coin of, 9 

Dorce, a stream in Wiltshire, 108 

— suggested as old name for the 
upper Mole, 108 
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Dorking, 43, 108, 169 

— Capel as a tithing of, 171, 172 

— acurate in, see Allen 

— lecturer at, see Allen 

— manor, lands in Capel held of, 
171; Pypefield held of, 174 

— places in, Betchworth, West, 171 ; 
Milton Court, xxvii ; Westcott, 
166 

— vicars of, see Chapman and Good- 
enge 

Dorset swan-marks, 39 

— see Hod Hill and Eggardon 

Dorset, Earl of, see Sackville 

Douthwaite, J. L., xxvii 

Dovedale, Isabelle, 90 

Dover (Kent), punishment of felons 
at, 189 

Downe, Henry, swan-mark of, 48 

Droop, Mrs., xx 

Druce, G. C., 54 

Druggists’ hand mortar, 234 

— vials, 234 

Druids, the, 170 

Drummond, Miss Emily, obituary 
notice of, 236 

Dublin, Corporation of, and Battle of 
Camperdown, 72 

Duncan, Admiral Adam, afterwards 
Viscount Duncan of Camper- 
down, 69-73 

Dunscombe, John, curate of Capel 
and Newdigate, 175 

— Thomas, curate of Capel, 175 

Dunstable (Beds), church of, 51 

Dunsthudd, Gonnora de, 120 

Durham, Henry de, 88 

— Henry of, rector of Leatherhead, 


205 

Dutch, the, Fleet of, at the Battle of 
Camperdown, 71-72; capture 
of ships of, 68, 69, 73 

— send stores to Ireland, 73 

Dyers’ Company, the, swan-mark of, 
44 


East India Company, 73 

— — Station, 67 

Eastwick Park, 39 

Earthwork, on Banstead Heath, 
excavation of, 94-96; in Holm- 
bury Camp, 157-160 

Edgley, Hewer, afterwards surnamed 
Hewer, 178, 182-183 

— Rev. Samuel, vicar of Wands- 
worth, 178, 182 

Edington, Bishop, 100 

Edmunds, F, H., 163, 165, 168 

Edward the Confessor, 239 
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Edward I, and Banstead Manor, 32 ; 
and Leatherhead Church, 205 

Edward II, 206 

Edward III and Leeds Priory, 207 

Edwards, Mrs., xviii 

Eeles, A. C., xvii 

Effingham, 39 

— Norwood Farm, discoveries at, 
Xxvi 

— vicar of, see Hore 

Eggardon (Dorset), 160 

Egham, deeds relating to, xxv, 233 

— History of, by Frederic Turner, 
112, 131 

— local secretary for, see Pilcher 

— Trottesworth in, 47 


Ekwall, Prof. Eilert, his book on 
English River Names quoted, 
107-108 


Eliot, Robert, 87 

Elizabeth, Queen, 79; and House of 
Carthusian Monks, 105; and the 
liberation of villeins, 155 

Ellis’s Map of Surrey, 240 

Elsing Spital (Ellsyngspitall), see 
London 

Ely, Nicholas, Bishop of Winchester, 
193, 194 

Emene (Emen, Emele, Aemen), river, 
now the Mole river, 107-108 

England, mutinies at ports in, 69-70 

Engler, see Ingler 

Epsom, excursion to, xx 

— Horton in, 47 

— races, 116 

Erminer, Stephan, heirs of, 89 

Ermyner, Richard, 89 

Escritt, Mr., 228 

Esher (Essere), Farnham Charter 
dated at, 187, 188 

Essex, see Barking, 
Writtle 

Essex, Earl of, see Cromwell 

— Robert de, 187, 188 

Est, Thomas, 87 

Estmer, John, 89 

— Robert, 89 

— William, 89 

Eton, Richard, M.P. for Guildford, 111 

Eu, Osbern, Vicomte of, 203; and 
Leatherhead Church, 203, 204 

Eudo Dapifer, and Leatherhead 
Church, 203-204; wife 


Colchester, 


Rohaise, 204 
Eustace of Boulogne, 239 
Evans, Sir John, 77 
Evelyn, family of, 239 
— Mrs., xxvii 
Every, J. H., xx 
Ewalkene, see Capel 
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Ewekene (Ewekne), Maurice de, 172, 


173 

Ewekene, see Capel 

Ewell, 230 

— the Grove, High Street, 227 

-— manor of, Leatherhead Church 
attached to, 203, 204 

— possible medieval finds at, 227- 
228 

— Nonsuch Palace at, see Cudding- 
ton 

— Stane Street, 108 

— Rural Deanery of, 208 


Excavations, see Ashtead; Albury 
Manor; Banstead (Preston) ; 
Holmbury ; Kingston = (St. 


Mary’s Chapel) ; Merton Priory 
Eylnoch, William, 88 
Eylove, Roger, M.P. for Blechingley, 


III 
Eysholte, Otho de, 187, 188 


Faber (Fabri), Alan, 89; heirs of, 89 

Falcon Brook, the, 180 

Far Corner, see Shere 

Farley Heath, Roman Camp on, 
relics of, in Kingston Museum, 
108, 109 

— — Roman Road, 169 

Farnham, 43, 169, 170 

— and the Bishops of Winchester, 
by Etienne Robo, 184-196 

— Blackheathfield, 192 

— The Black Death at, by Rev. E. 
Robo, reviewed, 241 

— effects of Black Death on, 194 

— Castle, 187, 188, 193 

— Charter, the, 185-196; renewed, 
192, 196 

— — privileges of: assize of bread 
and ale, 186, 188, 190; bailiffs, 
186, 188, 189-190; Court of 
Justice, 187, 188, 191-192; the 
Fair, 186, 187, 189; tolls, 187, 
188, I91 

— Church, 203 

— John, 196 

— John de, 193 

— parliamentary representatives, see 
Sutton and Tyghelere 

— punishment of felons at, 189 

— Roman pipes from, iii 

— tithings of: Dogflud, 188; West 
Street, 188 

Faukes, Nicholas, 87 

Felde, John ate, 87 

Fell, Joseph, curate of Capel, 175 

Fenland swan-marks, 39, 43, 47 

Fetcham, 41 
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Fiennes, Edward, Earl of Lincoln, 
Lord Clinton, 38, 41 

Finny, Dr. W. E. St. L., Mayor of 
Kingston, xix, xi; presentations 
of, to Kingston Museum, 234 

Finny, Notes by, on a 14th Century 
Column from Kingston, 104; 
on 15th Century Masonry from 
Richmond, 105 ; on the Restora- 
tion of Sir Anthony Benn’s Tomb 
at Kingston, 106; Prehistoric 
Finds at Kingston, by, 227; 
on Roman Tile and Pottery from 
Kingston, 22 

Fitzgerald, Gerald, 9th Earl of Kil- 
dare, his daughter Elizabeth, 
Countess of Lincoln, swan-marks 
of, 38, 41 

Flamborough Head (Yorks), 67 

Fleet, Dutch, see Dutch 

— English, mutinies of, 69-70; 
Channel squadron and relief of 
Gibraltar, 68; North Sea Fleet, 
activities of, 71-73 

Fleet-Marston (Bucks), 101 

Fletcher, Major Benton, xix 

Flints, in Kingston Museum, 108; 
celt found at Betchworth, 92; 
discovered at Holmbury Camp, 
157, 161-167 

— see Neolithic and Paleolithic 

Flower, C. T., Public Works in 
Medieval Law by, 84 

Floyer, Rev. J. K., xxvii; Notes by, 
on the Tapestry Works at Mort- 
lake, 106 

Folkestone (Kent), 169 

— Roman villa at, 3 

Ford, Thomas F., Repair of Old 
Malden Church by, 79-83 

Forest, John, Master of St. Cross 
Hospital, 196 

Forster, Robert, swan-mark of, 43 

Fort William (Scotland), 67 

Foster, John, 104 

Fowler, G. Herbert, his Strip Map of 
Oakley Reynes reviewed, 115-116 

France, lands troops in Ireland, 73 

— and Spain in siege of Gibraltar, 68 

Franklin, A. D., 156 

Frant (Sussex), Saxonbury, 163, 167, 
168 

Fraunceys, Robert, 89 

French, Dr., xx 

Froyle, John de, 187, 188 

Fry, Lewis G., 105 

Fryg, Thomas, 90 

Fulcher, the chaplain, 187, 188 

Fullere, William le, 89 

Fyttyne, William, 103 
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Gainford, William, swan-mark of, 47 
Galtres Forest (Yorks), grant of trees 
from, for Merton Priory, 52 

Gander, Bartholomew, 152, 154 

— Frances, 154 

— Nicholas, 152, 153, 154 

— (Gauder), Richard, 151-155 

— William, 151, 152 

— see also Pulleyne and Pilkington 

Garbutt, Dr. Cyril, Bishop of South- 
wark, elected Vice-President, xii 

Gardener, Robert, Chief Serjeant of 
the Celler to Queen Elizabeth, 
swan-mark of, 43 

Gardiner, Stephen, 103 

Gardner, Dr. Eric, x, xi, 95, 168 

Garfton, Reginald de, 87 

Gatesdene, William de, 88 

Gauden, Sir Dennis, 178 

Gauder, see Gander 

Geology of Holmbury Camp, 159, 163 

George III, 210 

Georgian additions to Cheam Court 
Farm, 98, 100 

Gervase (Gerveys), John, Bishop of 


Winchester, and renewal of 
Farnham Charter, 192, 193, 
196 


Gibbe, William, 90 

Gibraltar, defence of, against the 
Spaniards, 68 

Giddyng (Gyddyng), William, ror 

Giffard, William, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 204 

Gifford, William, Mayor of Reading, 
swan-mark of, 43 

Gilberd, William, 89, 90 

Gilbert the Norman and founding of 
Merton Priory, 50 

Gisors, John, 90 

Giuseppi, M. S., his Guide to the 
Surrey Records, x, 125 

Glass bottle (15th cent.), xxv, 233 

— Roman, see Roman 

Glastonbury (Somerset), Lake vil- 
lages, 163, 166 

Gloucestre, Henry de, 88 

Gnat, John, 87 

Godalming, 47 

— excursion to, v 

— Peper Harow Park, black flint 
found at, 92 

Godefrey, Roger, 89 

Godfrey, Walter H., xix 

Godstone (Walkhamsted, Wolcness- 
tede), 229 

— Lagham, 239 

— manors of, owners of, 239 

— Nash’s Farm, notes on by C. R. 
Ward, 231 
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Godstone, Parish History of, by Uve- 
dale Lambert, 131; reviewed, 
238-240 

Goode, Sir John, of the manor of 
Malden, 79 

Goodenge, Samuel, curate of Capel, 
afterwards Vicar of Dorking, 175 

Goodman, Canon A. W., 100 

Greenwich (Grenewych) (Kent), an 
inundation in, 84, 85 

— West (Deptford), 84; Vicar of, 88 

Gregory (de Kysglyngbury), Richard, 
IOI 

Greig, Bishop, elected Vice-President, 
xx 

Grene, Thomas atte, 87, 88 

Grenside, Mrs. R., x; appointed 
Hon. Editor, iii 

Gresham Fire Insurance Co.’s plaque, 


108 

Griffin (Gryffine), William, swan- 
mark of, 44 

Grinling, C. H., 156 

Grover, J. W., 177, 178 


Grytiyne, see Griffin 

Grymild, Alicia, 90 

Gubbing, Thomas, 90 

Guildford, 41, 43, 169, 170 

— Abbot’s Hospital of the Blessed 
Trinity, Statutes of, 237-238; 
Master of, see Palmer 

— Diocesan Advisory 
appointed xxvi 

— local secretary for, see Norris 

— M.P. for, 67; see also Eton, and 
Hiperon 

— Museum, additions to, 233; finds 
from Holmbury Camp in, 157 

— prisoners tried at, 189 

— Royal Grammar School at, 131 

— Semaphore Hill, 107 

Gurd, Robert, 156 

Gurtham, Robert, 89 

Gyddyng, see Giddyng 

Gylman, Anthony, 151 


Committee 


Hacche, Ralph atte, 89 

Hadrian (Emperor), coins of, 9, 133 

Hague, The (Holland), 71 

Hakeford, William de, 187, 188 

Hakon, Simon, 88 

Halfhide, Mr., a discovery at Merton 
Abbey by, 53 

Haling, see Walton-on-the-Hill 

Haliwell, Prioress of, 89 

Hall & Co., Messrs., 93 

Hall Place, see Thorpe 

Halle, Roger ate, 88 

Ham House, see Kingston 

Hamilton, Sir William, 53 
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Hamond, Simon, 88 

Hampshire swan-marks, 39 

— see Bentley, Hyde, Portsmouth, 
St. Cross, Silchester, Southamp- 
ton, Spithead, Winchester 

Hampton, John, 102 

Handford, Mr., 156 

Harcourt, family of, 239 

Hardcastle, John, curate of Capel, 175 

Harple, William de, first Vicar of 
Leatherhead Church, 208 

Harris, Walter, 177 

Harrison, family of, swan-mark of, 44 

— John Newman, 103 

Hart, Edwin, xxvi, 96; Notes on 
Human Bones from Warlingham, 
228; on Roman Road in the 
Caterham Valley, 229-230 

Harvey, William, 114 

Hascombe, 47 

Hascombe Camp, 157, 169 

Hasluck, P. P. H., 166 

Hastings (Sussex), punishment of 
felons at, 189 

Hatcher, Nicholas, trode token of, 

Hathersham, see Nutfield 

Hatton, Henry de, 91 

— John de, 87 

Haveringg, John de, heirs of, 88 

Hawkins, J. Ernest, 77 

Hayton, Thomas, 30 

Hayward, John le, 89 

— Robert le, 89 

— Thomas le, 89 

Hazell, S., local secretary for Ling- 
field, xii 

Headley manor, 41 

Heales, Major, his Records of Merton 
Priory, 50 

Heath, Miss Olive, x, xviii, xxv, 233 

Hegge, Alan ate, 88 

Heigham, see Higham 

Heldelond, see Banstead 

Heldere, Robert le, 89 

Helding, John de, 87 

Helte, Robert le, 89 

Henry I (King), charter of, 204, 205; 
and founding of Merton Priory, 


50, 51 

Henry III, King, Act of, 128; and 
borough of Farnham, 185; inter- 
est of, in Merton Priory, 51, 52; 
and mandates as to swans, 35 

Henry V (King) and Sheen Priory, 
210; his House of Carthusian 
Monks, see Richmond 

Henry VIII (King), 120; and Disso- 
lution of the Monasteries, 209; 
and the Statute of Uses, 128 


Henry, curate of Capel, 173 

Hereward, see Herward 

Herm, William ate, 87 

Herward (Hereward), John, lands of, 
22, 23, 24; his wife Mabel, 25; 
claim of trespass against, 2 

Hewer, William, 178, 179, 182 

— see also Edgley 

Hid, John ate, 87 

Higham (Heigham), John, curate of 
Capel, afterwards Rector of 
Wotton, 174, 175 

High Graveney, see Thorpe 

Hiperon, John, M.P. for Guildford, 
III 

Hlidaburn, see Ledeborne 

Hod Hill (Dorset), 160 

Hoe Bridge, see Woking 

Hoefnagle’s engraving of Nonsuch, 
116, 230 

Hokkynge, John, M.P. for South- 
wark, III 

Holebourn, Richard, 87 

Holland, see Dutch 

Holmbury, derivation of name, 156 

— Camp, Excavations at, by S. E. 
Winbolt, 156-170; and _ the 
Brythonic Celts, 169-170 

Home, Gordon, his Charm of Surrey, 
reviewed, 241 

Hoo, Robert de, 91 

Hood, Sir Joseph, M.P. for Wimble- 
don, I11 

Hook, Walter, 31 

Hooper, E. M., 96 

— Dr. Wilfred, 94; Bondmen at 
Reigate under the Tudors, by, 
149-155; Notes on Stone Age at 
Betchworth, 92; Stone Imple- 
ment from Merstham, 228; Vicars 
of Reigate, 100-103; his Sur- 
vey and Sussex Border Church, 


131 

Hore, Richard le, 88 

— William le, Vicar of Effingham, 
afterwards Vicar of Capel, 173 

Horley, 152 

Horn, Edmund, heirs of, 88 

— Richard, 88 

Horne, 239 

Horpedeman, William, heirs of, 89 

Horton, see Epsom 

Horton, Richard de, 90 

Hosebounde, Roger, 88 

Hotham, Captain Sir William, 74 

Hoton, Robert de, rector of Leather- 
head, 206 

Howard of Effingham, Charles, 2nd 
Baron, and Reigate Manor, 153, 
154, 155 


: 
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Howard of Effingham, Lord William, 
Lord High Admiral, swan-marks 
of, 39 

Howe, Admiral Richard, 4th Vis- 
count, 69; at New York, 68; 
at siege of Gibraltar, 68 

Howleigh, 39 

Huband, H. R., Notes by, on Poyle 
House, Tongham, 106 

Hudson river, New York, 68 

Hugh, Thomas, 87, 89 

Hughes, Sir Richard, 68 

Hughet, John, 89 

Hugon, see Banstead 

Huguenot Cemetery, see Wandsworth 

Humbeler, John, 87, 89 

Hunsbury (Northants), 163 

Hunt, Thomas, 27, 30; his wife 
Avis, 30 

Huntingdon, priory of, 49, 50 

Hyde (Hants), Abbot of, 90 

Hyde tithing (Banstead manor), 28 


Ingler (Engler), Thomas, swan-mark 
of, 47 

— see also Yngler 

Inundation in Surrey in 1323, an, 
by Martin Weinbaum, 84-91 

Ireland, enemy troops and stores for, 


73 

Tron ; Age, Early, discoveries at 
Holmbury Camp, 156-170 

Isabella, Queen, 207 

Islger, Robert, 89 

Iveagh, Lord, 107 

Ivory (Ivori), Eli, 90 

— John, 88 

— William, 88 


Jamaica, 68 

James I (King) and Mortlake Tapes- 
try House, 106 

— at Woking, 107 

James, Mrs. Margaret, 102 

— Robert, 195 

Jenkinson, Hilary, xviii, 111; act- 
ing Hon. Secretary, iii; and 
Surrey Record Society, x 

Johnson, Walter, 181 

Johnston, P. M., ili, xi, xix, 105, 106, 
113; describes Cudworth Manor, 
Misbrook and Capel Church, xx; 
his Old Camberwell, 131; Notes 
on a 14th Century Portrait- 
head in Ockham Church, 105 

Jolif, John, 87 

Jones, William, curate of Capel, 174 

Joye, William, 27 

Kalle, Stephan, 87 

Keith, Sir Arthur, 227, 228 


Kempe, John, 103, 104 
Kenele, William de, 87 
Kent, 88, 89 
— an inundation in, 84 
— sheriff of, and commission de 
walliis et fossatis, 85 
— see Boughton Aluph, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Cranbrook, Deptford, 
Dover, Folkestone, Greenwich, 
Leeds, Oldbury, Rochester, 
Sandwich, Stockbury, Tonbridge 
Kete, Alan, 89 
Keynsham (Somerset), Abbot of, go 
Kildare, see Fitzgerald 
King, Captain, 73 
— Mr., 156 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 47, 48 
— All Saints’ Parish Church, Re- 
storation of Sir Anthony Benn’s 
Tomb in, notes on, by W. E. 
St. L. Finny, 106 
— Chapel of St. Mary in, excava- 
tion of, xi 
— Bronze Age spear head found at,227 
-— Electricity Works, discoveries at, 
XXVi 
— excursion to, xix 
— Museum, recent additions to, 108- 
109, 234 ; prehistoric remains in, 
227; official weights and mea- 
sures in, 109 
— Palace of the Kings (King John’s 
Palace), a fourteenth-century 
column from, notes on, by Dr. 
W. E. St. Lawrence Finny, 104 
— parliamentary borough of, 112 
— prehistoric finds at, by W. E. St. 
Lawrence Finny, 227 
— Roman discoveries at, 229 
— placesin :—Acre Road, 108 ; Ham 
House, 100; Wood Street, 229 
Kirkstall church (Yorks), 58 
Kitson, Sydney, 63 
Knat, William, 87 
Knif, William, 87 
Knift, Thomas, 87 
Knigt, Alan, 87 
Knygt, William le, 87 
Kuc, Roger, 87 
Kyng, Elias, 88 
Kyng, John, a carpenter, 23 
— John, his wife Juliana, 31 
— William, 26, 29 
— William le, junior, 120 
Kyriel, Richard, 27 n. 


Labourers, Statute of, 32 

Lagham, see Godstone 

Laghe (Leigh), Nicholas, swan-mark 
of, 43 
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Lambert, Sir H. C. M., xi, 238; The 
Banstead Court Roll (Henry V 
and Henry VI) by, 18-33; 
Local History, by, 117-131; 
Notes on Pottery finds near 
Banstead, 93; on Three Skele- 
tons at Ewell, 227-228 

— Uvedale, death of, xxvii; his His- 
tory of Bletchingley and History 
of Godstone, 131 ; his Parish His- 
tory of Godstone, reviewed, 238- 


240 
Lambeth, M.P.’s for, 110 
Lampit (Lamputte, Lomputte), 


meaning of name, 25 n. 

— family of, lands held in villenage 
by, 26 

— John, junior, an ale-taster, 25, 26 

— John, senior, 25 

— Juliana, bondswoman of Ban- 
stead, 19, 25; her daughter, see 
Herward, Mabel 

— Ralph, 25 

— William, 25 

Lane, in the, Geoffrey, 90 

— — Martin, 120 

— — Robert, 88, 89 

Lanerke, Thomas, 87, 88, 89 

Langley’s Map of Surrey, 240 

Langton, Bishop Thomas, 100, 
101 

Lapidge, Mr., 105 

Lathes, William, 1o1 

Leangre tithings (Banstead manor), 
28 


Leatherhead (Letherhead, Ledrede, 
Leret, Liered) : 

— Church, Ashtead Church as a 
Chapel of, 205; rebuilding of 
Chancel and Transepts, 206, 
208; called Turnecrust, 203 

— Rectory and Advowson of, by 
H. E. Malden, 203-209 

— rectors of, see Claver, Durham, 
Hoton 

— vicar of, see Harple 

— manors in:—Little Pachevesham, 
209 n.; Pachevesham, 209 n. ; 
Randalls, 43, 209.; Thorn- 
croft (Turnecrust), 43, 203, 204, 
209 

— Vale Lodge, 209 

Lechford, Thomas, 31 

Ledeborne, Lodeburne, Hlidaburn, 
old river names, 108 

Ledes, see Leeds 

Ledrede, see Leatherhead 

Leds, see Leeds 

Lee, family of, 239 

Leeds Castle (Kent), 207 


Leeds (Leedes, Ledes, Leds) (Kent) 
Priory of, 206-208 

Leigh, see Laghe 

Leigh tithings (Banstead manor), 28 

Leigh-Bennetts, family of, 113 

Leith Hill, see Wotton 

Leret, see Leatherhead 

Letherhead, see Leatherhead 

Lewes (Sussex), excursion to, xix 

— Pheenix Iron Works at, xx 

— Priory and Capel, 171, 172, 173 

Liered, see Leatherhead 

Lif, William, 87 

Ligtfot, Robert, 90 

Lincoln, Countess of, see Fitzgerald 

Lincoln, Earl of, see Fiennes 

Lincolnshire, 84 

— see Swineshead Abbey 

Lingfield, 43, 47, 153 

— Bilshurst Cottages, xix 

— local secretary for, see Hazell 

Little Pachevesham, see Leatherhead 

Livery of seisin, 128 

Lodeburne, see Ledeborne 

Lof, John, 87 

Loke, Thomas ate, 90 

Lomput, see Lampit 

London, Fire of, 175 

— Court of Common Council of, and 
Battle of Camperdown, 72 

— places, etc., in:—Bank of Eng- 
land, wooden waterpipes dis- 
covered on site of, 133; Elsing 
Spital (Ellsyngspitall), prior of, 
1o2z, see also Bowland; The 
Guildhall, excursion to, xxvii; 
St. Anne’s, Soho, 102 

London Bridge, old, the Chapel of St. 
Thomas on, 45 

— — custodian of, 88 

— — the House of, swan-marks of, 45 

Longbourn, General and Mrs., 37 

Long Island, see New York 

Loseley, see Artington 

Lovayne, St. Nicholas de, 239 

Lovel, Gregory, swan-mark of, 41, 45 

Lovelace, Lady, xxv 

Lovelane, Arnold, lands of, 22, 23 

— John, 29 

— see Rokynham 

Lowe, Geoffrey atte, 89 

Lowther, A. W. G., excavations at 
Ashtead by, iv, xix, I-17, 132- 
147; Work at Ashtead Roman 
Villa by, xx; Romano-British 
Occupation site on the Downs at 
Ashtead, by, 197-202 

Lucy, de, family of, 239 

Lussher, George, swan-mark of, 43 

Lyfeld, Thomas, swan-mark of, 41 
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Lyncoln, John de, junior, 91 

— John de, senior, 91 

Lyncolne, see Lincoln 

Lynwick estate, see Rudgwick 
Lytton, Robert, swan-mark of, 48 


Macbride, Vice-Admiral, 69 

Maeldune, see Malden 

Major, Albany F., death of, v, xxvi 

Malden (Maeldune), Old, Church, 
repair of, by T. F. Ford, 79-83 ; 
as rebuilt in 1610, 80; belfry 
windows, 80 ; panelled oak door, 
81, 82; the chancel, 81-82; 
the nave, 82-83; four oak 
panels, 83 

Malden, H. E., xx, 101, 154”.; 
notes by, on the Will of a Newdi- 
gate Rector, 103-104; Parish 
and curates of Capel by, 171- 
176; Rectory and Advowson of 


Letherhead Church, and the 
Advowson of Ashtead, by, 203- 
209 


Malemeyns, Henry, 90 

Malevill, John de, 90 

Man, William, 87 

Manla, Adam, 90 

Manorial Records, iv 

Maps, see Surrey 

Mara, de, family of, hold Ashtead 
Church, 205 

— de, William, 204 

Marchant, Jacob, curate of Capel, 175 

Marden, Andrew, 153 

Maresfield (Sussex), 229 

Margary, I. D., 96; on Roman Roads 
in Ashdown Forest, 229 

Markynfield, John de, heir of, 89 

Marshall, C. J., Cheam Court Farm, 
notes on, by, 98-100 

Marston, John, swan-mark ot, 47 

Marten, see Merton 

Mary, Queen, and Carthusian Monks, 
105 

Mat, Richard, 87 

Mathewe, John, vicar of Banstead, 33 

Matthew, family of, swan-mark of, 


43 

Matthews, C. Pask, The Laye Breth- 
erns Statutes (Shene) by, 210-226 

Mauncel, Robert, heirs of, 88 

May, Henry le, 89 

Meade, John, M.P. for Blechingley, 

Measures, official, Kingston, 109 

Medizval Notes, 98-109 

Mere (Mer), atte, family of, 31; 
bedels of Banstead, 25; lands 
held in villenage by, 26 
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Mere (Mer), atte, John, bedel of Ban- 
stead Manor, 22 n., 25 

— — Peter, 19, 20, 33 

— — Robert, 19, 20, 21; 
bedel of Banstead, 22 

— — Thomas, 25 

Merrick, Marshall Montague, 102 

Merstham, Neolithic Stone Imple- 
ment from, by W. Hooper, 228 

— “North Point,” Church Hill, 228 

Merton (Marten), Abbey House at, 54 

— Priory, Thomas Becket educated 
at, 49; chapel of St. Mary at, 
52; church, plan of, 58-64; 
early history of, 49-53; excava- 
tions at, iv, xi, 49-66; founda- 
tions discovered at, 56, 57; 
interments discovered at, 55, 56, 
66; masons’ yard, indications 
of, 55, 63; Norman chapter 
house at, foundations of, 56; 
pavement remains, 64-66 ; Prior 
of, 91, swan-mark of, 41, 45; 
Robert, prior of, 50; reredos 
foundations, 63; rood screen, 
foundations of, 65; thirteenth- 
century work on, 62-64; tiles 

: from, 58, 64-66 

Merton, Walter de, 
England, 79 

Metropolitan Water Board, 55, 64 

Meurer, Rear-Admiral, 72 

Micheham, Henry de, 52 

Michell, Commodore Matthew, his 
daughter Anne, wife of Admiral 
Sir Richard Onslow, 74 

Michell, Robert, ror 

— Thomas, 150 

Mickleham, 43 

Microburin, found at Betchworth, 92 

Middlesex, see Sunbury 

Midleton, Lord, 92 

Milton Court, see Dorking 

Minterne, William, 113 

Misbrook, see Capel 

Mitcham, 41, 43 

— Romano-British grave at, 93 

— Vine Cottage, Lower Green, xix 

Moir, Reid, 92 

Mole, river, old names for, 107-108 

Molendinarius, Walter, 89 

Molesey, 108 

Monte Forti, Henry de, 90 

Monument Hill, see Woking 

Morcok, Richard, 87 

More, Alan, 87 

— Sir William, of Loseley, deputy- 
lieutenant for Surrey, 35, 37, 38; 
sheriff of Surrey, Vice-Admiral 
of Sussex, swan-mark of, 41 


elected 


Chancellor of 
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Morestead, Thomas, swan-mark of, 47 

Morgeyn, William, swan-mark of, 43 

Mort, Thomas, 87 

— Walter, 87 

Mortlake Tapestry House, notes on, 
by J. K. Floyer, 106 

Mounds at Clapham and Balham, by 
Arthur Bonner, 177-183 

Mouner, William le, 90 

Mount Caburn (Sussex), 165 

Mountjoy, see Blount 

Mount Nod, see Clapham 

Mount Pond, see Clapham 


Nappelton, Thomas atte, 87, 89 

Nash’s Farm, see Godstone 

Nelson, Admiral Sir Horatio, 73 

Neolithic flints, 166, 234; found at 
Merstham, 228 

Netley, see Shere 

Newark, see Send 

Newdigate (Newedegate), 153 

— Church and Capel, 175 

— Cudworth Manor, xx 

— curate of, see Dunscombe 

— excursion to, xx 

— Rector of, Will of a, notes on by 
H. E. Malden, 103-104 

— — see also Allen and Baynyne 

Newton Wood, see Ashtead 

New York, Long Island, 68 

Nicholas IV, Pope, 172 

Nichole, John, 87 

Nonsuch Palace, see Cuddington 

Norbury, see Croydon 

Norbury, Sir Henry, his wife, see 
Crosyer 

Nore, the, mutiny at, 70, 74 

Norfolk, see Castleacre, Dereham, 
Norwich, Yarmouth 

Norman arch, found in Abbey 
House, Merton, 54 

— Castle Mound near Rudgwick, 
by S. E. Winbolt, 96-97 

— chapter house (Merton), 56 

— church (Merton Priory), plan of, 
60-62 

— fabric, found near Rudgwick, 97 

— finds at Caterham Old Church, xi 

— Notes, 96 

— pottery found near Rudgwick, 96, 


97 

— tiles, 97 

Normer, Richard, 90 

Normere, see Banstead 

Norris, J.H., local secretary for Guild- 
ford, xii, xviii; death of, xxvii 

Northamptonshire, see Hunsbury and 
Paulerspury 

North Sea Fleet, see Fleet 


Northumberland, see Bamborough 

Northwode, John de, heirs of, 89 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, Speaker, 110 

— R.E., Excursions Secretary, xx, 
XXi, XXvil 

Norwich (Norf.), Bishop of, see Ralegh 

Nouene, Thomas atte, 89 

Nutfield, 153 

— Hathersham, 127 

Nuthurst (Sussex), 153 

Nytyngale, John, 174 


Oakley Reynes (Beds), Mr. G. H. 
Fowler’s book on The Strip Map, 
reviewed, 115-116 

O’Bryen, Captain, 71 

Ockham, 41 (2), 47 

— Church, xxviii; a fourteenth-cen- 
tury Portrait-head in, Notes on, 
by P. M. Johnston, 105 

Ockley, 103 

— battle of, 156 

— Field (Holmbury Camp), 159 

Ode, John, 89 

— Stephan, 89 (2) 

— William, 89 

O’Fflahertie, Rev. T. R., vicar of 
Capel, 172, 176 

Oke river, 108 

Okewood, 108 

Oldbury (Kent), 169 

Old Malden, see Malden 

Onslow, Arthur, Speaker, 67, 110 

— Arthur George, 3rd Earl of, 107 

— Mrs., 107 

— Admiral Sir Richard, account of, 
by Lord Onslow, 67-74 ; created 
Baronet, 72; his wife Anne, see 
Michell 

— Lieut-Gen. Richard, 67 

— Richard, Speaker, a Sussex M.P., 
110 

— Richard, 5th Earl of Onslow, 
x, xviii, xxvi; on Admiral Sir 
Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B., 
67-74; notes by, on Zouch’s 
Pillar at Hoe Bridge, Woking, 
107; and Surrey Excavation 
Fund, xxv, 242 

— Thomas, Viscount Cranley (after- 
wards 2nd Earl of Onslow), 74 

Otho, the chaplain, 187, 188 

Ow, de, see Eu 

Oxford, Earl of, see Vere 

Oxford University, Merton College, 79 

— — Wadham College, 238 

Oxted, Bell Inn, finds at, xxvi 


Pachevesham, see Leatherhead 
Paddington Bray, see Abinger 
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Page, Robert, 1o1 

Paget, Clarence G., xxvii; his By- 
ways in the History of Croydon, 
reviewed, 114-115 

Paine, Richard, curate of Capel, 103, 
104, 174 

Palace of the Kings, see Kingston 

Paleolithic Flint from Godalming, 
notes on, by S. E. Winbolt, 92 

Palmer, P. G., Master of the Hospital 
of Blessed Trinity, Guildford, 
death of, xii; his Statutes of 
the Hospital of the Blessed Trinity 
at Guildford, reviewed, 237-238 

Palmer, Sir Richard, curate of Capel, 
174 

Parham (Sussex), 101 

Parker, William, 186, 187, 189 

Parkes, Dr., 156, 167 

— Miss Joan, 156 

Parliamentary Representation of 
Surrey, Mr. J. E. Smith’s book 
on, reviewed, 110-112 

Parr, Richard, 102 

Parsonage Lane, see Capel 

Parson Drove (Cambs), 43 

Parsons, Sir John, 175 

Patensham, Little, 48 

Patent Rolls, records in, of appoint- 
ments of Swan-Masters for the 
Thames, 35; of an inundation in 
Surrey and Kent in 1323, 84 

Paul, Ann, 2 31 

Paul, Roland, remarks of, on St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol, 63- 


Paulerspury, (Northants), 43 

Pavement, remains of 
Priory), 64-66 

Peake, H. J. E., 78 

Pearce, Capt., C. M. H., xxv, xxviii 

Peaslake, see Shere 

Peatling, Dr. A. V., xvii, xxiv 

Peel, Sir Robert, Act of, for the 
creation of Vicarages, 176 

Peender, William le, of Wautone, 1o1 

Pekehoggeshawe, see Banstead 

Pelton, J. O., xxvii 

Penry, Captain Taylor, 68 

Peper Harow Park, see Godalming 

Petit, William, 90 

Petworth (Sussex), 96; Marble from, 
used at Ashtead, 137 

Pilcher, J. H. W., local secretary for 
Egham, xii 

Pilgrims’ signs, 234 

Pilkington, Thomas, his wife Lucy, 
née Gander, 153 n. 

Pindere, John, 87 

Pipestre, Edith, 172 


(Merton 
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Pitt-Rivers, General, 165, 166 

Plantagenet, John, Earl of Surrey 
and de Warenne, see Warenne 

— William, Earl of Warren and 
Surrey (d. 1240), 52 

Plesshette, Adam atte, 172 

Plymouth (Devon), 67 

— mutinies in, 69 

Pocock, Vice-Admiral George, 67 

Polesden Lacy, 43 

Pontissara (Pontissera, Pontoise 
John de, Bishop of Winchester 
and Farnham, 192, 194; and 
Leatherhead Church, 205, 206 

Poole, Reginald Lane, 115 

Poope, see Pope 

Poor Law, history of, 121 

Pope, the, see Clement VI, 
Nicholas 

Pope (Poope), George, 153 

— Johanna, 153 

— John, 150 

— Richard, 150 

— Robert, 153 

Popery, enquiry into increase of, 175 

Porter, Alan le, 90 

— Miss, xxv, 233 

Portland cement used for repair in 
Old Malden Church, 82 

Portsmouth (Hants), 69 

— punishment of felons at, 189 

— strikes and disorders in, 69 

Pottery, prehistoric, found at Ash- 
tead, 197; at Holmbury Camp, 
161-165, 167, 168 

— see also Norman, Roman, Samian 

Pourte, Geoffrey, 91 

Pourter, Geoffrey, 87 

Powell, Miss D. L., 

Power, Sir J. C., M. 2 for Wimble- 
don, 

Powys, A. R., on the proposed Index 
of Architectural Records, 242 

Poyle House, see Seale 

Poynt, Geoffrey, 87 

Poyntz, Henry, curate of Capel, 175 

Pretorium Wall, 108 

Prehistoric bones, finds of, 227, 228; 
presented to Kingston Museum, 
234 

— Bronze Implements, a founder’s 
hoard discovered in Shunaway 
Plantation, Coulsdon, by Pres- 
cott Row, 75-78 

— finds at Ashtead, 197, 
Betchworth, 92-93; 
bury Camp, 156-170 

— Notes, 92-93, 227-228 

— see also Bronze Age, Neolithic, 
Stone Age 


and 


198; at 
at Holm- 


i 
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Preston, see Banstead 

Property, Law of Real, 127, 129 

Public Record Office, documents 
relating to Surrey in, 124, 125 

Pulleyne (née Gander), Agnes, 153 

Puplet, Thomas, 29 

Purbeck marble at Ashtead, 6, 137 

Purden, John, 88 

Purley, 22 

Putnam, Sir George, swan-mark of, 47 

Putte, William ate, 88 

Puttenham, 47 

— Shoelands, 43 

Pypefield, see Dorking Manor 

Pyrford, manor of, 41 

Pyske, Thomas, 1o1 

Pywell, J. A., 228 


Quartermain, Mr., 54, 65 


Ralegh, William de, Bishop of Win- 
chester (formerly Bishop of 
Norwich), 192; and Farrham 
Charter, 185-188 

Randalls, see Leatherhead 

Randesbourne, see Ravensbourn 

Ranmore, 165 

Ravensbourn (Randesbourne, Ren- 
desbourne) river, 108 

Ravensdale (Derbyshire), 85 

Reading (Berks), 43 

Reading beds, 165 

Rede, William le, tailor, 91 

Redgrave, Richard de, ror 

Reigate, 39 

— Bondmen at, under the Tudors, 
by Dr. Wilfrid Hooper, 149-155 

— Grammar School, 102 

— manor, lands at Newdigate be- 
longing to, 153 

— Priory of, 104, 172, 174; 
Capel, 172-174 

— stone in Old Malden Church, 80, 
82, 83 

— Vicars of, notes on, by Wilfrid 
Hooper, 100-103 

— places, etc., in:—Aces, 150; 
Bochings, 150; Cecilyes at 
Ford, 152; Combe, 150, 152; 
Foxhills, 154; Ganders, 150; 
Gander’s Hatch, 154 n.; Gan- 
der’s Hole, 154 ”.; Hutchins, 154; 
LittleCombes, 152; Nunersh, 154; 
Reigate Park, 151; Poteryches, 
152; St. Cross, 102; Seale, 
152; Setbys, 151; Sidlow Mill, 
152; South Park, 152; Trum- 
pets Hill, 154; Water Ganders, 
150 m.; Wiggy, 151; Wood- 
hatch, 150 


and 
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Rendesbourne, see Ravensbourn 

Rene, Ralph, 87 

Reyntjes, Vice-Admiral, 72 

Ricard, Robert, 87 

Richard, curate of Capel, 173 

Richard, Robert, 89 

Richardson, H. G., 84 

— John, junior, 150 

Richer, John, 90 

— Richard, 89 

Richmond (Sheen, Shene) manu- 
scripts relating to, xxv, 233 

— masonry, fifteenth-century, from, 
notes on, by W. E. St. Finny, 
105 

— Palace, 39, 210 

— Priory, possible fragments from, 
105; the Gatehouse, 210; the 
Laye Bretherns Statutes, by C. 
Pask Matthews, 210-226, Disci- 
pline and Divine Service, 217- 
219, Divine Service, 211-214, 
Feast Days, 214-216, Master of 
the Kitchen and the Butler, 222- 
226, Prayers for the Dead, 219- 
220, Silences, 220—222 

— places in:—Mid Surrey Golf 
Course, 105; Observatory, 210 ; 
Old Deer Park, 210 

Rievaulx church (Yorks), 58 

Ritlynge, John de, 87 

Robert, Abbot of Colchester, 205 

— Archdeacon of Surrey, 171 

— Prior of Merton and sub-prior of 
Huntington, 50 

Roberts, Hugh, 76, 77 

Robo, Etienne, his History of S. 
Mary of Waverley reviewed, 
115; Farnham and the Bishops 
of Winchester, by, 184-196; his 
Black Death at Farnham, re- 
viewed, 241 

Robson, John, 102 

Roches, des (de Rupibus), 
Bishop of Winchester, 185 

Rochester (Kent), Dean and Chapter 
of, hold advowson of Leather- 
head, 209 

— Castle, 18 

Rodney, Sir George, 68 

Roger, John, 89 

Rogers, H. Mordaunt, 
Hon. Secretary, iii 

Rokynham v. Lovelane, case of, 32 

Rolls, the Master of, Manorial 
Records Committee of, iv 

Roman beads (Ashtead), 3, 8, 133 

— bone ornaments (Ashtead), 8, 9 

— brick, decorated (Ashtead), 7 

— bricks, made at Ashtead, 1 


Peter, 


appointed 
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Roman bronze bell (Ashtead), 134 

— bronze ornaments (Ashtead), 3, 
5, 8, 9, 198 

— burial urn, xxv, 233 

— carved stone (Ashtead), 6 

— cement used for repair in Old 
Malden Church, 81 

— chimney pot (Ashtead), 6, 133 

— coins found at Ashtead, 9, 133, 
137, 198; at Thorpe, 112 

— glass (Ashtead), 9, 11 

— iron implements (Ashtead), 133 

— Notes, 93-96, 229-230 

— pipes found at Ashtead, 133; at 
Farnhan,, iii 

— pottery found at Ashford, 11-17, 
140-146, 198-202; near Ban- 
stead, 93; at Kingston, 229 

— remains at Ashtead, iv, xi, 1-17, 


132-147, 197-202; on site of 
Bank of England, 133; from 
Farley Heath in _ Kingston 
Museum, 108; at Holmbury 


Camp, 157, 164, 167 

— Roads in Ashdown Forest, by 
D. Margary, 229; Through the 
Caterham Valley, by E. Hart, 
229-230 

— rubbish pits at Ashtead, 198 

— Tiles, in Kingston Museum, 108, 
109; found at Ashtead, 4, 146, 
at Kingston, 229; manufacture 
of, at Ashtead, 1 

— villa, see Ashtead 

Romano-British Occupation Site on 
the Downs at Ashtead, by 
A. W. G. Lowther, 197-202 

— pottery found at Banstead Heath, 
94; from Mitcham, 93 

Roos, C., 77 

— 77 

Rose, Robert, 231 

Roster, William, 87 

Round, J. H., 204, 205 

Row, Prescott, a founder’s hoard of 
prehistoric bronze implements 
discovered in Shunaway Plan- 
tation, Coulsdon, by, 75-78 

Rudgwick (Sussex), Lynwick estate, 
Broomhall Copse, an _ Early 
Norman Castle Mound excavated 
on, 90 

Rupibus, de, see Roches 

Russell, Richard, swan-mark of, 47 

Russian squadron, 70 

Rutland, Nicholas, Clerk of the 
Catery, swan-mark of, 43 


Sackville, Richard, 3rd Earl of Dor- 
set, and Reigate Manor, 155 
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Sackville, Thomas, Baron Buckhurst, 
Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurer, 
Swan Master, 35, 37, 38, 39, 41; 
swanmark of, 47 

St. Anne’s, Soho, see London 

St. Augustine’s Abbey, see Bristol 

St. Botolph, see Colchester 

St. Cross (Hants) Hospital, master of, 
see Forest 

St. George’s Hill, see Weybridge 

St. John, family of, 239 

St. Mary Overy (Overey), Convent of, 
see Southwark 

Saleman, Mabel, 88 

Salisbury Plain (Wilts), 169 

Salisbury, Bishop of, see Walter 

Samian Pottery, 229 

Sampson, John, 88 

Sanders, Joseph, 178, 179 

Sandes, John, swan-mark of, 48 

Sandwich (Kent), punishment of 
murderers at, 189 

Sarmoner, John, 90 

Savine, Professor A., 155 

Saxon Church at Kingston, xi 

Saxons, the, and Holmbury Camp, 
169, 170 

Saxonbury, see Frant 

Sayers, W. Berwick, xxvii 

Scott, Miss, x, xviii 

— John,a Baron of the Exchequer, 47 

John, 87 

Seale, Tongham, Poyle House at, 106 

Selby, David, swan-mark of, 44 

Seme, Adam, 90 

Send, Newark Priory, excavations at, 
XXV, XXVi, xxvii; Prior of, swan- 
mark of, 45 

Serle, Richard, 195 

Shaa, see Shawe 

Sharp, Henry A., his Historical Cata- 
logue of Surrey Maps reviewed, 

240 

Shawe (Shaa), Richard, curate of 
Capel, 174 

Sheen, see Richmond 

Sheffield, John, 102 

Shene, see Richmond 

Shepherd, Godfrey le, 88 

Shepton Mallet (Somerset), 102 

Shere, Far Corner, near Peaslake, 166 

Church, excursion to, xxvi 

— Netley, 165 

Ships, H.M.S. Adamant, 69-71, 74; 
H.M.S. Agamemnon, 70 ; H.M.S. 
Aquilon, 68; H.M.S. Bedford, 
70; H.M.S. Belliqueux, 70; 
H.M.S. Bellona, 68; Braakel, 
69; H.M.S. Caesar, 70; H.M.S. 
Diana, 68; H.M.S. Formidable, 
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70 ; H.M.S. Garland, 70 ; H.M.S. 
Glatton, 70 ; H.M.S. Grafton, 67 ; 
H.M.S. Humber, 67; H.MLS. 
Magnificent, 69; H.M.S. Marl- 
borough, 68 ; H.M.S. Martin, 67 ; 
Meermin, 69; H.M.S. Monarch, 
71-72, 73; H.M.S. Nassau, 69 ; 
H.M.S. Phenix, 68; Pijl, 69; 
H.M.S. Prince, 70 ; Prinses, 68 ; 
H.M.S. Russell, 70; H.M.S. St. 
Albans, 68; H.M.S. Sanspareil, 
70; H.M.S. Sirius, 73; H.M.S. 
Speculator, 71; Spolen, 69; 
H.M.S. Standard, 70; H.MLS. 
Stork, 70; H.M.S. Sunderland, 
67; H.M.S. Trent, 70; H.M.S. 
Venerable, 69-71 ; Waaksamheid, 
73; H.M.S. Yarmouth, 67; Zee- 
land, 69 

Shiremark Mill, 173 n. 

Shoelands, see Puttenham 

Shore, T. W., 181 

Shunaway Plantation, see Coulsdon 

Sidlow Mill, see Reigate 

— — tithings (Banstead manor), 28 

Silchester (Hants), 112 

Simund, John, 88 

Sinclair, family of, 239 

Skeletons found at Ewell, 227-228 

Skelton, Thos., 150 

Skerne, William, swan-mark of, 47 

Skynner, John, senior, 150 

Slayland, Thomas, 90 

Slifeld, Edmond, sheriff of Surrey, 
swan-mark of, 41 

Slinfold Camp (Sussex), 108 

Slyfield House, see Stoke D’Abernon 

Smart, Roger, 87 

Smith, Mrs. Challoner, xxv, 233 

— J.E., his Parliamentary Representa- 
tion of Surrey reviewed, 110-112 

— Reginald, 75, 92, 228 

Smyth, Thomas, swan-mark of, 43 

Sneleslinche (Snayleslynch), Gervase 
of, 186, 187, 188, 189 

Snelson, Geoffry, 103 

— Richard Filewood, 103 

Snow, Robert, 231 

Solas, John, M.P. for Southwark, 111 

Somersetshire, see Chard ; Dolebury ; 
Glastonbury ; Keynsham ; Shep- 
ton Mallet ; Taunton 

Sone, John, 89 

Southampton (Hants), 74 

— records at, of Zouch’s 
Woking, 107 

Southern Railway Co., 55, 56, 61 

Southwark (Suthwerk, Southwerk), 
Bishop of Winchester’s manor in, 
196 


Pillar, 
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Southwark, Bishop of, see Garbutt 

— Cathedral, excursion to, v 

— Hospital of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, 88 

— inquisition at, 85 

— jury from, 86 

— liberty of, bailiff of, 90, 91 

— London Bridge Masters in, 45 

— M.P.’s for, 110 

— — see also Hokkynge and Solas 

— Priory of St. Mary Overy in, 89, 
101, 102; Banstead lands of, 31, 
34, 120 

Spain and Gibraltar, 68 

Spanish Armada, 107 

Spencer, John George, 2nd Earl of 
Spencer, 1st Lord of Admiralty, 
69, 72 

Spithead (Hants), mutinies in, 69 

Springe, Thomas, 89 

Stane Street, 138, 169, 197 

Stanley, Henry, 4th Earl of Derby, 
and Reigate Manor, 153 

Starcross, see Compton 

Steere, Mr. Lee, 156 

Stef, Roger, 87 

— William, 87 

Stephenson, Mill, F.S.A., xxv, xxvii, 
180, 233 

Steyl, John, 89 

Stile, Geoffrey ate, 88 

Stockbury (Stokebery) Church (Kent), 
208 

Stoke-next-Guildford, 
Place, 41 

Stoke D’Abernon, 41 

— Slyfield House, 41 

Stompe, Luke, 87 

Stone Age at 
W. Hooper, 92 

Stone coffin, see Coffin 

Stone, Roman, see Roman 

Stoughton, Anthony, swan-mark of, 

son of Sir Lawrence 
Stoughton, swan-mark of, 41, 43 

Stoughton Place, see Stoke 

Stran, Robert, 86 

Stratford, John de, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 206 

Streatham, places etc., in:—Balham, 
the Mound at, 180-182; Bed- 
ford Hill House estate, 180-182 ; 
Ritherdon Road, 181 n. 

Stretton, Robert, clerk, 2 

Strickland, R. W., appointed excur- 
sion secretary, xxvii 

Stuard, Rev. Edmund, 104 

Stydolf, John, swan-mark of, 43 

Style, Robert atte, 88 


Stoughton 


Betchworth, by 
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Sunbury Lock (Midd.), Bronze Age 
relics at, xi 

~ — prehistoric bones found at, 
227 

Surrey, Archdeacon of, and Leather- 
head Church, 207, 208 

— — seealso Catrik, Robert, Walter 

— The Charm of Surrey, by Gordon 
Home, reviewed, 241 

— County Council, 124 

— Earl of, see Plantagenet, 
Warenne 

— Excavation Fund, appeal for, 242 

— first turnpike road in, 121 

— an Inundation in, by Martin Wein- 
baum, 84-91 

— Maps, xxv, 233; A Historical 
Catalogue of, by H. A. Sharp, 
reviewed, 240 

— Museums, additions to, 233-234; 
see also Kingston and Guildford 

— panels of jurors, 86-91 

— parishes in, effect of geological 
formations on, 122 

— Parliamentary Representation of, 
by Mr. J. E. Smith, reviewed, 
110-112 

— Records, Guide to, 125 

— River Names, notes on, by Arthur 
Bonner, 107-108 

— sheriff of, and royal mandates con- 
cerning swans, 35 

— — and Commission de walliis et 
fossatis, 84, 85, 86 

— Swan-Marks, by N. F. Ticehurst, 
34-48 

— Weald, see Weald 

— Yeomanry, swords of, 234 

Surrey Archeological Society : 


and 


Accounts (1925), vii, viii, (1926) 
xiv-xvi, (1927) xxii, xxiii; 
(1928) xxx, xxxi; annual general 
meetings (1926) ii, (1927) ix, 
(1928) xvii, (1929) xxiv; special 
general meeting (1929) xxix ; Col- 
lections, purchase of, x, Xvili; 
Committee for Survey of County, 
excursions to Southwark 
Cathedral, v, Godalming and 
Chipstead, v, Colchester, v, 
Kingston - upon- Thames, xix, 
Lewes xix, Betchworth, Newdi- 
gate and Capel, xx, Ashtead, xx, 
Canterbury, xxvi, Newark Priory, 
xxvi, the Guildhall, xxvii, Croy- 
don, xxvii, Milton Court, Chert 
Gate House, Wotton Church and 
House, Shere Church, xxvii; 


Library, progress of, iii, x, xvii ; 
local secretaries, xii; Museum, 


INDEX. 


progress of, iii, x, xvii, xxv, and 
see Guildford Museum ; Research 
Fund of, v 

Surrey Record Society, publications 
of, iv, x, 124-125, 131 

Sussex, 84 

— M.P.’s for, 110, 111 

— Vice-Admiral of, see More 

— see also Adur, Ashdown Forest, 
Bedham, Bignor, Brighton, Ciss- 
bury, Coleman’s Hatch, Hast- 
ings, Lewes, Maresfield, Mount 
Caburn, Nuthurst, Parham, 
Petworth, Rudgwick, Slinfold, 
Trundle, Withyham, Worthing, 
Wych Cross 

Suthwerk, see Southwark 

Sutton, 41, 208 

Sutton, H. B., his Notes on Banstead 
Downs reviewed, 116 

— Thomas, M.P. for Farnham, 192 

Swaleclyve, Robert de, 84 

Swanlond, William, chaplain, 29 

Swan-Marks, see Surrey 

Swan Masters, see Thames 

Swetinge, Robert, 89 

Swineshead Abbey (Lincs), 45 

Swyft, John, 89 

— Thomas, 89 

Sydeneye, William, the younger, 111 


Tadworth, see Banstead 

Taillour, family of, lands held in 
villenage by, 26 

— John, 89, 27 

Takeles, see Banstead 

Tandridge, 131, 229 

— Tillingdown Farm, 230 

Tanner, William, swan-mark of, 48 

Tanning, 153 

Taster, Richard, his wife Joan, née 
Butching, 153 

Taunton (Somerset), Priory of, 49 

Taverner, Thomas le, 91 

Taylor, Dr. J. G., 181 ”.; his Our 
Lady of Batersey, 131 

Temple Elfold, see Capel 

Texel, the (Holland), blockade of, 70, 


71, 73 
Thames, river, finds from, xi 
— — Swan Masters of, 35-37, 39 
— — and Fenland, identical swan- 
marks of, 43 
Thomazin, William 
swan-mark of, 43 
Thomworth, John, swan-mark of, 43 
Thorncroft (Turnecrust), see Leather- 
head 
Thorpe, history of, Mr. F. Turner’s 
book on, 112-114 


and Thomas, 
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Thorpe church, 113 

— Hall Place, 113 

— High Graveney, 113 

— manors of, 113 

— Pre-Conquest relics in, 112 

Throgmerton, Sir Nicholas, Chief 
Butler and Chamberlain of the 
Exchequer, swan-mark of, 43; 
Nicholas, his son, afterwards Sir 
Nicholas, 43 

Thursley Church, discoveries at, xxvi 

Ticehurst, N. F., Surrey Swan-Marks 
by, 34-48 

Tiles, decorated, found at Merton 
Priory, 58, 64 

— Roman, see Roman 

— Tudor, 230 

Tilhurst, Adam de, 87 

Tillingbourne Valley, the, 168 

Tillingdown, see Tandridge 

Tithe Acts, 123 

— maps, 123 

Tokens, see Trade tokens 

Tonbridge (Kent), Castle Hill, 163, 168 

Tonbridge, Richard of, 203, 204; 
his daughter, see Eudo 

Tongham, see Seale 

Tooting, turnpike road from, to 
London, 180 

Tooting Graveney Common, 180 

Tracy, William, heirs of, 89 

Trade token found at Croydon, 232 

Trapes, Robert, 193 

Treasurer, Lord, see Sackville 

Treygos, Thomas, 90 

Trottesworth, see Egham 

Trundle, The (Sussex), 163, 165 

Tudor farm-house, Cheam Court 
Farm, 98-100 

Tudors, the, Bondmen at Reigate 
under, by Dr. Wilfrid Hooper, 
149-155 

Turnecrust (Thorncroft), see Leather- 
head 

Turner, Frederic, xxv, 233; his History 
of Egham, 112, 131, reviewed, 
112-114 

Turnpike roads, 121, 180 

Tyghelere, Thomas, M.P. for Farn- 
ham, 192 

Tylar, John, 53 

Tyltte, John, 174 

Tyssen, Amherst Daniel, obituary 
notice of, 236 


Upton, Thomas de, 91 
— William, tithings of, 28 


Vadlet, William, 52 
Valence, Aylmer de, 193 
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Valor Ecclesiasticus, 115 

Van Ling, 238 

Vaughane, John, swan-mark of, 41 

Veaupel, Roger, 187, 188 

Vere, John de, Earl of Oxford, his 
daughter Katherine, wife of 3rd 
Baron Windsor, swan-mark of, 41 

Vespasian (Emperor), coin of, 137 

Vicars of Reigate, notes on, by 
Wilfrid Hooper, 100-103 

Villeinage in Banstead, 25, 26, 28, 
31, 32 

— lands held in, 25 x. 

— status of, 26 

— see also Bondmen 

Vintners’ Company 
swan-marks of, 44 

Vyel, John, 88 


(Vynteners), 


Wachna, see Capel 

Wadham College, see Oxford Uni- 
versity 

Wake, Archbishop, 114 

Walde (Wold) Borogh, see Capel 

Waleworth, William de, 91 

Walkhamsted, see Godstone 

Walle, atte, Henry, 90 

— John, 87 

Walliis et fossatis, commission of, 84 

Wallington, 20, 41, 48 


Wallington tithings (Banstead 
manor), 28 

Walter, Archdeacon of Surrey, 187, 
188 


Walter, Hubert, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
Canon of Merton, 49 

— Karl, 166 

— William, 89 

Walton Hundred, Jury for, 87 

Walton-on-the-Hill, 19 

— earthworks near, 94 

— Haling in, 41 

Wandelesworth, Thomas de, 90 

Wandle river, old names for, 108 

— — site of Merton Priory by, 50 n. 

Wandsworth, 78, 108 

— French burial-ground (Huguenot 
Cemetery), 179 

— vicar of, see Edgley 

Wapses Lodge, 230 

Ward, C. R., on Nash’s Farm, God- 
stone, 231 

Warenne, de, Earl of Warenne and 
Surrey, 171 

— — John, Earl of Warenne and 
Surrey, 172 

Warlingham, Court Farm, 228 

— prehistoric human bones from, by 
Edwin Hart, 228 
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Warren (Warenne) and Surrey, Earl 
of, see Plantagenet 

Watts, see Banstead 

Waverley, Abbey of S. Mary of, 41; 
Mr. E. Robo’s book on, 115 

Waynflete, William, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 196 

Weald, the, Early Iron Age men in, 
168, 169 

— — tenants (Banstead Manor), in 
villeinage in, 27, 28 

Webb, Percy H., x, xviii 

Weeks, Mr., bricklayer, 177 ”. 

Weights, official, Kingston, 109 

Weinbaum, Martin, An Inundation in 
Surrey in 1323, by, 84-91 

Welch, C., remarks of, on Swan-rolls, 


45 
— Mrs. W., 233 
Weldon stone in Old Malden Church, 


80 
Welhe, Alan, 88 
Westbrook, William, swan-mark of, 


47 

Westcott, see Dorking 

Westgrenewych, see Greenwich, West 

West Indies, 68 

Westlake, Rev. H. F., iv; excava- 
tions at Merton Priory by, 49-66 

Westminster, St. Stephen’s College 
at, a grant to, of Hall Place, 
Thorpe, 113 

Weston, Sir Henry, high sheriff of 
Surrey, swan-mark of, 41 

— John de, 90 

— John, swan-mark of, 47 

Weststreet, see Farnham 

Wethemere (Wythemere, Withemere) 
family of, lands held in villeinage 
by, 26 

— John, bedel of Banstead, lands 
and tenements of, 19, 23-24, 30; 
claim of trespass by, 23; his 
daughter Margaret, 29 

Wey (Wye), river, flints found in 
gravel terraces of, 92 

— old names for, 108 

Weybridge, Camp in St. George’s 
Hill, v, x, xviii 

White, Gilbert H., x; death of, :v 

— (Whyte), John, of Banstead, 19, 22 

— Brig.-Gen. W. L., election to 
Council, vi 

— see also Whyte 

Whiting, Ricard, heir of, 89 

Whitley, A. E., Hon. Secretary, 
resignation of, ili 

Whyser, William, 90 

Whyte, John le, 89 

Whyte, see also White 


Whytechers, John, 52 

Whytehed, John, 90 

Whythed, William, 90 

Wichampton (Dorset), 18 n. 

Wilde, Thomas, 87 

Wille, Henry, 87 

Williamson, Dr. G. C., his Royal 
Grammar School at Guildford, 13% 

— John, 102 

— John, of Wapping, 102 

Willis, C. S., on the discovery of 
Foundations at Nonsuch, 230 

— Richard, Bishop of Winchester, 
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Willy! Henry, 20; his daughter 
Agatha, 20 

Wilshire, John, 31 

Wilson, Sir Richard, 103 

Wiltshire, see Chilterne, Dorce, Salis- 
bury, Yarnbury 

Wimbledon, M.P.’s for, see Hood 
and Power 

— parliamentary borough of, 111 

Winbolt, S. E., on a Palzolithic 
Flint from Godalming, 92; on 
Excavation of Banstead Heath 
Earthwork, 94-96; on Early 
Norman Castle Mound near 
Rudgwick, 96-97; Excavations 
at Holmbury Camp, by, 156-170 

— V., 96 

Winchester (Hants), 169 

— Bishop and Chapter of, and 
Leatherhead Church, 205-208 

— — possessions of, see Farnham 

— — see also Asser, Beaufort, Blois, 
Ely, Gervase, Giffard, Pontissara, 
Ralegh, Roches, Stratford, 
Waynflete, Willis, Wykeham 

— Cathedral, a bequest to, 103; 
Chapter of, 174; Prior and 
Chapter of, 196; prisoners tried 
at, 189 

— records at, of the Episcopate of 
Stephen Gardiner, 103 

— see of, 50 

Windle, river, 108 

Windlesham, 108 

Windsor, Andrews, 1st Baron Wind- 
sor, swan-mark of, 47; his wife, 
Elizabeth, see Blount 

— Edward, 3rd Baron Windsor, 41, 
47; his wife Katherine, see 
Vere 

— Frederick, 4th Baron Windsor, 41 

— Henry, 5th Baron Windsor, 41 

— William, 2nd Baron Windsor, 
swan-mark of, 47 

Windsor, New, Mayor and Bailifis 
of, 44 
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Windsor Forest, 74 

— — grant of oaks from for Merton 
Priory, 51 

Winter, de, Admiral, 71 

Winton, see Winchester 

Wisley, 47 

Withemere, see Wethemere 

Withyham (Sussex), 153 

Wode, ate, Godfrey, 87 

— Thomas, Constable of Banstead 
manor, 22 ”., 29, 30 

— William, tyler, 21 

Woking, Hoe Bridge, Zouch’s Pillar 
at, notes on by Lord Onslow, 107 

— Monument Hill, 107 

— Palace, 107 

Wolcnesstede, see Godstone 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 114 

Woodham, R., 96 

Woodhatch, see Reigate 

Woodmansterne, 102 

Woods, Mrs. G. Macalpine, 78 

Woolf, Matthew, 231 

Woolwich pebbles, 165 

Worcester (de Colyngbourne), Robert, 
101 

Worthing (Sussex), 77 

Wotton, Leith Hill range, 96 

— Church, excursion to, xxvii 

— House, excursion to, xxvii 

— Rector of, see Higham 

Writtle, manor of, (Essex), tenants 


27 


Wy, John, 87 


Wy, John de, 87 

— William, 86 

Wych Cross (Sussex), 229 

Wye, see Wey 

Wyke, Stephen, 32 

Wykeham, William de, Bishop of 
Winchester, 52, 191, 192, 195 

Wykes, family of, 113 

Wylot, Thomas, 89 

Wylteschyre, Sir John, 22 

Wymund, John, 89 

— William, 89 

Wyncestre, John de, 87 

Wyndesore, see Windsor 

Wynston, Thomas, swan-mark of, 43 

Wyntersulle, William de, 193 

Wynton, Thomas de, 193 

Wythemere, see Wethemere 


Yarmouth (Norfolk), 71, 73 

— mutiny in, 69 

Yarnbury (Wilts), 160 

Yerde, William, 111 

Yngler, Thomas, swan-mark of, 43 

— see also Ingler 

York Ditch, the (Streatham, etc.), 
80 


I 

Yorkshire, 84 

— see also Flamborough Head, Gal- 
tres Forest, Kirkstall, Rievaulx 

Young, Nicholas, 174 


Zouch’s Pillar, see Woking 
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